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Elementary Education and the Catholic Poor 
School Committee. 


—>— 


THE great Education Meeting recently held by the Poor School 
Committee in Willis’ Rooms, in which their need of greater 
support was urged upon the Catholic body, and the passing in 
Parliament of a new Education Act, induce us to bring the 
subject before our readers in as clear and comprehensive a 
manner as we are able. This we shall endeavour to do (1) by 
tracing the history and work of this Committee, so as to show 
how great are its claims upon our confidence and support ; and 
(2) by describing the present position and needs of the schools 
for our labouring classes, 

Up to the year 1837, when first a Parliamentary grant for 
education was voted, the schools for the working classes had 
been carried on entirely by voluntary efforts. Two extensive 
organizations were then in existence—the National Society for 
the Education of the Children of the Poor in connection with 
the Established Church, and the Home and Foreign Society for 
the children of others not so connected. The first grants voted 
by Parliament were devoted entirely to purposes of building or 
enlarging schools, and the appropriation of them was intrusted 
to the two societies above mentioned. 

When the minds of our legislators had thus been roused to 
the educational needs of our people, gentlemen of high educa- 
tion and intelligence were commissioned to travel for the 
purpose of examining into the educational systems of other 
countries, and to report thereon to the Committee of Council 
on Education, whose work it was to distribute the grants 
annually voted by Parliament. The testimony borne to the 
efficiency of the schools in France, Germany, and Belgium, and 
specially to the schools under the care of religious teachers, 
is very striking and well worth the study of those interested 
in this most important subject. Up to the year 1846 all the 
Parliamentary grants voted were used for building purposes in 
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the way we have described; but in 1846 a method of school 
teaching was introduced, copied from what was found to be in 
use at the time in Holland. The main features of this method, 
“the pupil teacher system,” as it is called, are as follow: The 
more advanced and best conducted of the scholars, who have 
also shown a taste and aptitude for teaching, are selected, to be 
raised to the class of paid monitors or pupil teachers. It is, as 
a rule, advisable that they should (1) be chosen, as a reward, 
from the school in which they have received their education ; 
and (2) be employed for a time as unpaid monitors, in order to 
test not only their intellectual ability, but also their power in 
the management of children. 

The scholar thus selected is then apprenticed to the principal 
teacher and managers of the school, and is henceforth employed 
in teaching during the ordinary school hours, and receives at 
other times special lessons from the master or mistress of the 
school. The apprenticeship lasts for five years, and when the 
system was first introduced the stipend of the pupil teacher, as 
well as certain gratuities to the head teacher for the extra 
lessons given, were both paid by the Committee of Council on 
Education out of the Parliamentary grant. The amount of 
stipend varied with the different years of the apprenticeship, 
beginning with 410 for the first year, and increasing £2 10s. 
each year, until in the fifth year it reached the maximum of 
£20. At the expiration of his apprenticeship the pupil teacher 
is free to follow any employment he chooses; but if he choose 
to follow up the occupation of a teacher, he can either do so by 
becoming an assistant teacher with an increased salary, take 
charge of a small school, or he can present himself for exami- 
nation to become a Queen’s Scholar, and so enter into one of 
the training colleges for teachers. The normal school or training 
college is a college destined for the training of male or female 
teachers, and is intended as the completion of the pupil teacher 
system, although other students may be admitted provided they 
pass the entrance examination, entitling them to exhibitions for 
the course of two years’ study. In some of the colleges a small 
entrance fee is expected, but the principal cost of these institu- 
tions is met by the Parliamentary grant, and the first colleges 
were opened ia connection with the two educational societies 
already alluded to. 

The steps taken for the formation of a national system of 
education had advanced thus far, when in 1847 the Vicars- 
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Apostolic of England and Wales were aroused to the importance 
of their claiming a share in the State aid given to elementary 
schools. As the best means of carrying out their determination, 
their lordships resolved to create a Committee consisting partly 
of ecclesiastics and partly of laymen, whose business it should 
be to keep themselves informed of whatever was going on in 
Parliament on the subject of popular education, and to take 
steps to secure for Catholics such share of State aid as they 
were justly entitled to. This Committee at first consisted of 
twenty-four members, that is, two lay members and one clerical 
member from each of the ecclesiastical districts into which 
England and Wales were then divided. Later, when the Eccle- 
siastical Hierarchy was restored to England and Wales, this 
number was increased to thirty-nine, three, that is, for each 
diocese, and afterwards nine other members were added to 
represent the three Scotch Vicariates, thus completing the 
present number of forty-eight members. 

Before endeavouring to describe the very important work 
accomplished by this Committee, it seems to us fitting to remind 
our readers of the deep debt of gratitude which we owe to the 
late Hon. Charles Langdale, who from its commencement was 
its indefatigable and zealous chairman; to the late Duke of 
Norfolk, then Earl of Arundel and Surrey, in whose house many 
of the first meetings of the Committee were held, and who was 
ever foremost to second every effort made to improve our 
schools ; to the Hon. Edward Petre, of whose valuable services 
the Committee was deprived by death during the first year of 
its existence, but who for those few months was distinguished 
for his energy and zeal, and who accompanied Mr. Langdale 
in his first interviews with the Lord President of the 
Council, to arrange the terms on which our schools were 
to be admitted to a participation in the Parliamentary grant. 
Moreover, after his death the work for which he was so 
zealous was carried on with like zeal by his widow, who, by 
entering into religion, devoted herself and her fortune to God, 
and has been the means of establishing more than one of the 
most important and successful educational institutions amongst 
us. Besides these, sincere thanks are due to the Rev. James 
O’Neal, the clerical member of the London district, and to the 
Rev. John Walker, of Scarborough, who not only was amongst 
the most active in the external work of the Committee, but is 
also known to have done very real service to it by his valuable 
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advice and encouragement, as the trusted friend of its chairman. 
All these have, we may confidently hope, gone to receive the 
reward of the good and faithful servants of our Heavenly Father ; 
but their names should ever be held in reverence and benediction 
by those who have at heart the welfare of our Catholic people. 
Neither must we omit to record how many thanks are due to 
one who, by the express wish and encouragement of the late 
Father Faber, undertook the arduous work of organizing the 
Committee as its first secretary. There is, we believe, no indivi- 
dual now amongst us to whose intelligence, ability, and untiring 
industry the cause of popular education owes more than to 
Mr. Stokes, and that not only on account of the good service 
he rendered as secretary of this Committee, in forming it, and 
in laying the foundation of our training college for masters at 
Hammersmith, but also for his zeal and energy up to the present 
time as one of her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, and for the 
important aid that by his counsel and encouragement he gave 
to the Sisters of Nétre Dame in the formation of their admirable 
training school at Liverpool, of which we shall say more later on. 

It was in the autumn of 1847 that the Catholic Bishops of 
England and Wales organized the Committee in its present 
form, and in their united address they appointed it to be “the 
organ of their communication with her Majesty’s Government 
on the subject of education,” and declared it to be their intention 
to carry on henceforward the great work of the religious educa- 
tion of the children of the poor by the assistance and through 
the instrumentality of the new Committee. The objects, then, 
of the Committee thus constituted were— 

1. To be the organ of communication between the Catholic 
body and the Government. 

2. To collect funds for the building and support of schools 
throughout England and Wales. 

3. To establish training colleges in which the art of teaching 
might be taught to both male and female teachers. 

No time was lost in setting to work upon the important 
commission thus given them. On the 18th of December, 1847, 
a minute was passed by the Committee of Council on Education 
accepting the Poor School Committee as the ordinary channel 
of communication between themselves and the Catholic body, 
and defining the terms on which Government aid was to be 
given to Catholic schools. A year later the first Catholic 
Inspector of Schools, Mr. T. W. Marshall, was duly appointed 
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by the Privy Council. Many teachers, both religious and 
secular, who are still engaged in their noble but arduous calling, 
will recall to mind the kindly and encouraging manner in 
which Mr. Marshall carried on a work which at first was not 
unnaturally met by some degree of mistrust and suspicion, and 
when later that gentleman found it advisable to resign his 
appointment, his resignation was heard of with a very general 
feeling of sorrow and regret. 

In his first report to the Committee of Council, Mr. Marshall, 
after speaking very hopefully and encouragingly of the prospects 
of Catholic education, thus alludes to the Poor School Com- 


mittee— 


The Poor School Committee.—Of all the grounds upon which cheerful 
anticipations in this respect may be most confidently reposed, the 
growing influence, activity, and usefulness of the Catholic Poor School 
Committee assuredly deserves to be regarded as the most encouraging. 
Composed of many of the most intelligent and influential members of 
the Catholic body, and enjoying a twofold advantage in the unlimited 
confidence of the eccesiastical authorities and in being the recognized 
organ of communication for educational purposes with the Committee 
of Council, it has not only employed all due means to promote and 
recommend the Government measures for the benefit of elementary 
schools, but has in a great measure created or perfected the machinery 
for developing the efficiency of existing schools, and taken the initiative 
in preparing or suggesting the gradual introduction of all those new 
institutions of which it has been the first to discover and point out the 
imperative necessity. Very few are the localities which I have visited 
where I have not detected the signs of its powerful and beneficial 
action ; and it is impossible for me to express adequately the sense 
of my own obligations for the facilities which its judicious intervention 
has afforded me in the discharge of my official duties, and the valuable 
assistance which it has constantly extended to me, as an agent of the 
Committee of Council, in removing difficulties which might otherwise 
have impeded the course of my labours. The pecuniary aid which it 
affords to schools struggling with difficulties, the encouragements which 
it proposes to deserving teachers, the: establishment of ‘“ exhibitions” to 
be filled up from time to time at my recommendation, the employment 
of an “ organizing mistress” to visit female schools where her services 
may be desired, the assistance and counsel afforded to local managers, 
particularly in facilitating their communication with the Committee of 
Council ; these are some of the most important benefits which Roman 
Catholic poor schools are already deriving from its administration. 

I conceive, therefore, that all who possess the means of promoting 
the welfare and the extension of this class of schools, will do well not 
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only to consider, without delay, how they can best acquit themselves of 
this sacred and pressing obligation, but to accept the organization which 
the Poor School Committee supplies for carrying their benevolent 
purposes into effect. It is not, let them be assured, by individual or 
desultory efforts that so large and difficult a work can be effectually 
completed; nor will the best intentions, nor even the most lavish 
sacrifices, constitute a sufficient instrumentality for accomplishing it, 
unless directed by practical knowledge and experience, and aided by the 
technical appliances and regulated machinery which the Poor School 
Committee, acting in conjunction with the Committee of Council, is 
prepared to recommend, and within the limits of its resources to supply. 
The almost enthusiastic zeal which, as I am bound to testify, has been 
manifested, with barely two or three exceptions, by all the managers of 
Roman Catholic schools with whom I have come in contact, and their 
evident desire to respond to the appeal which is now made to them, in 
common with others, leaves no room for doubt that they will, as I have 
ventured to recommend, cheerfully cooperate with the Poor School 
Committe in calling into existence those educational institutions which 
are necessary for the remedy of present defects and shortcomings. It 
only remains, therefore, to point out some of the most important and 
essential of those which are still wanting, and without which no really 
satisfactory or enduring results can be obtained. 


Amongst the educational institutions thus alluded to by 
Mr. Marshali, normal schools or training colleges for secular 
as well as religious teachers are the most important, and after 
some years of great difficulty, the Poor School Committee has 
succeeded in establishing these: in the case of the female 
teachers, as we shall see later, almost entirely through the 
devotion and generosity of certain religious communities. 

For many years the desire manifested by the Committee, 
and especially by its venerated chairman, was that our ele- 
mentary schools should be conducted exclusively by religious 
teachers. Several attempts were made to attain this object, 
and it was hoped that not only would a sufficient number of 
female teachers be supplied by the various religious congre- 
gations amongst us devoted to teaching, but also that the 
Christian Brothers from Ireland would consent to accept the 
terms offered by the Committee of Council, and that a large 
number of our boys’ schools might have been intrusted to them. 
They however have persistently declined to take charge of 
schools receiving grants from the State; and although this has 
caused. regret to. many who wished to avail themselves of their 
waluable services, it was for them to decide what was. or was 
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not in accordance with the spirit of their Institute. At length, 
to provide religious teachers was deemed to be impracticable— 
(1) because a sufficient number of persons with sound religious 
vocations could never be found to meet the increasing demand 
for teachers, and (2) that as a large proportion of the pupil 
teachers at the end of their apprenticeship would be willing to 
become masters or mistresses of schools, but not have a vocation 
to the religious life, the further services of these for the purposes 
of education would be lost unless an opportunity to be trained 
as secular teachers could be given to them. Some competent 
judges, moreover, thought—and we ourselves share in this 
opinion—that as in many small schools only one teacher would 
be required, secular teachers would be far better fitted for such 
posts than religious, who thus isolated would find it practically 
impossible to follow up the sort of life led in well-ordered 
religious communities. 

One of the first efforts of the Poor School Committee had 
been to create an Order of Teaching Brothers, and for this end 
a number of promising young men had been selected, who by the 
kind cooperation of the Abbé J. M. de Lamennais, the Founder 
of the Brothers of Christian Instruction at Ploermel in Brittany, 
were sent there, and then after a proper novitiate were trans- 
ferred to suitable premises at Hammersmith, which had been 
secured by the Committee as the site on which to raise a 
training school for religious teachers for our boys’ schools. And 
so carefully had these men been selected, that almost without 
exception they have persevered in the course of life they had 
chosen, and are many of them, having become priests, occupying 
most useful and exalted positions amongst us. 

It had, however, been by this time indisputably proved that 
a sufficiency of religious teachers to supply the needs of the 
increasing number of our schools could never be raised, and in 
the Report of the Poor School Committee for 1854, we find 


this fact thus declared— 


How, then, is this dearth of good teachers in both sexes to be 
remedied? By training them, it would appear, for the office which 
they are to hold; by showing that we honour and value that office by 
the pains which we take to prepare subjects for it. And considering 
that religious communities had long existed on the Continent specially 
charged with the duty of educating the poor, it was natural that the 
thoughts of Catholics should turn to the creation of such a religious 
institute here. But special circumstances attending the condition of 
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Catholics in England have served to retard the execution of this good 
design. So rare is the disposition in the male sex among us to accept 
the obligations of a religious rule, that up to Christmas, 1854, the 
productiveness of St. Mary’s, Brook Green, had been negatived by 
imposing the acceptance of such a religious rule as a condition for 
becoming a schoolmaster. Experience has shown that such a vocation 
cannot be so forced. In the meantime the need of masters is urgent. 
If we cannot get at present re//gious, we may at least provide earnest 
and well-trained /ay teachers. Nor is the material far to seek. We 
have now already a body of 424 pupil teachers of the two sexes, who 
are under instruction for the very purpose of being formed into future 
masters and mistresses. Can it for a moment be imagined that, in such 
a dearth of qualified teachers, these pupils at the end of their five years 
apprenticeship, after all the pains and the money which shall have been 
spent upon them, are to be turned adrift, without any institution being 
prepared in which the education so commenced shall be happily com- 
pleted? Are they to be made to feel that, were they Protestants of 
any sect, a training college would be open to receive them, and a 
Queen’s scholarship ready to maintain them ; but that because they are 
Catholics they must go without either, and must relinquish the office of 
instructing others altogether, to which all their previous training had 
been directed, or be content to take a subordinate place in such schools 
as would receive a half prepared and immature teacher? A course at 
once so ungenerous, so unjust, and so suicidal, cannot be admitted for 
a moment. But if not, a training school for lay masters, and one for 
lay mistresses, must be at once provided. 


In consequence of this conviction steps were taken to open 
a department for the training of fifty lay students at Hammer- 
smith, and at the same time two religious communities most 
generously offered to supply at their own cost the necessary 
buildings, and to undertake the training of one hundred and ten 
teachers for our girls’ schools. These two religious communities 
were at Liverpool the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur, who 
offered acommodation for fifty students; and the Sisters of 
the Holy Child at St. Leonards-on-Sea, who undertook to 
provide for sixty students. Thus by God’s mercy, just at the 
moment when the need was most pressing, as a number of pupil 
teachers having finished their apprenticeship were ready to 
continue their studies as Queen’s scholars, the Catholic body 
found itself provided with the institutions requisite to receive 
them in sufficient numbers to supply the increasing needs of 
our schools. The services thus rendered to the Catholic body 
by these communities are deserving our deepest gratitude and 
praise. For eight years the Sisters at St. Leonards carried 
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on their work with remarkable efficiency and success, but at 
the end of that period, when a change was made in the system 
of Government support given to training schools, they 
voluntarily withdrew from inspection, having during these eight 
years supplied us with upwards of one hundred highly trained 
and devoted teachers, and done us a service at a time of 
pressing need, for which they must evet have a claim to our 


hearty and grateful recognition. 

As regards the training college at Liverpool, it would be 
no easy matter for us to express our appreciation of that most 
admirable and successful institution. By the intelligence and 
industry of the Sisters engaged in its teaching department, it 
very soon raised itsclf to a level in an intellectual point of view 
with the best of the existing training colleges, and as a work 
of religious zcai, simple-hearted devotedness, and generous 
self-sacrifice, we fccl assured it has been equalled by few, and 
surpassed by none of the noble works for souls which during 
the twenty years of its existence have flourished amongst 
us. 

It was in 1856 that the Catholic body thus found itself 
through the blessing of God, by the instrumentality of the 
Poor School Commiitee, supplied with the necessary institutions 
to train secular masters and mistresses for the all-important 
work of popular cducation. That of all works for souls this 
is the most important and most fruitful, nobody can doubt, and 
this fact was so plain to the great enemy of souls, that in 1857 
a storm of opposition arose against—(1) the acceptance of State 
grants for the building and support of elementary schools ; 
and (2) against the Poor School Committee for having fostered 
and brought to a successful issue the terms of agreement 
between ourselves and the Government. Many amongst us can 
call to mind how liigh parties ran, and then, as sometimes even 
now, sweeping, although not always intelligent, declarations 
were freely made that the Committee were compromising us, 
and that by the terms of agreement they had framed for us 
we should become enslaved to the State, &c. And it was at 
this juncture that the late Father Faber, who seldom interfered 
in matters beyond the immediate sphere of his own Community, 
but who from its foundation had felt the keenest interest in the 
Poor School Committce and in the noble work it was doing 
for the salvation of the souls of the labouring classes, wrote, 
under the title of “.\n English Gentleman,” a letter to the 
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Weekly Register, from which we venture to make a rather 
lengthy quotation. 


1. The Bishops and the Poor School Committee have now for some 
years, sanctioned in the most emphatic manner, our connection with the 
Government in the matter of education. During those years can it be 
shown that the Government has in any respect broken its pledges, 
or changed its ground? Has it made any change, except in the 
direction of increased courtesy, and increased liberality? If 
this be so, will not a change now on our part imply, simply that 
our Bishops have not known what they were about, and are now 
about to humble themselves publicly for a grave error, which, with 
the fermission of the Holy See, they have fallen into, with regard to a 
question so sifted and ventilated as the question of education has been. 
Certainly if we have been wrong, let us say so, and shame the devil. 
Nobody is infallible but the Pope. We can all afford to have made 
mistakes. But if we are not sure we have been in the wrong, shall not we 
English Catholics be placed in a very infelicitous position before our 
countrymen? What character shall we have for steadiness, for clear- 
sightedness, for business-like habits? Will not our venerable hierarchy 
lose character, as well with Protestants, as with our laity? If our 
leaders have been leading us wrong for so many years, and in such 
a matter as education, what ground will there not seem to be for self- 
distrust ? 

2. The object assigned for our withdrawing our schools from 
Government Inspection, is to keep ourselves independent of the 
State. But is not this the very way to enslave us? Is there not 
a large party striving after a system of compulsory non-religious 
national education, and is not this to play into their hands? If we 
isolate ourselves we shall have no shelter, and if we have no contract 
with the State, is it our experience that we are likely to have justice 
done us? Is it not almost certain that twenty years will see us Catholics 
educated compulsorily by the State? If we are told it is mere human 
prudence to be looking forward in this way, I would ask, are we not to 
follow our human prudence, unless we are quite sure the Holy Ghost 
has spoken to us in another sense? Should we not all feel more sure 
of the supernatural prudence, if we imported it from the city of St. Peter 
direct, rather than had to find it out by this controversy. 

3. We are told that priests say that the Government Inspection 
makes them cyphers in their own schools. How is it that the annual 
visit of Her Majesty’s Inspector affects this? My observation and my 
power of speculation are equally at fault to divine how this result is 
brought to pass. 

4- But such an amount of secular instruction, and of cultivation of 
the mental faculties of the lower orders, is dangerous to religion. This 
is a grave question indeed, and far above me. But are we prepared 
to say that we Roman Catholics are afraid, in this nineteenth century, 
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of secular instruction and of the cultivation of the mental faculties of our 
people? To assert this will surely be the gravest step the Church has 
taken since the Council of Trent. Must we not burn a great deal of 
our old-fashioned controversy? Have we not all been brought up from 
boys to tell Protestants that the very opposite is the truth ? 

5. But can we have our own way in England? If our Catholic lads 
find that they are to lose caste, because they have had an inferior 
secular education to Anglican and Methodist lads ; if they find that they 
cannot get railway places, electric telegraph places, and such-like, 
because they have to compete with fellows whose wits have been 
more sharpened than theirs, will they not apostatize by hundreds ; a 
hundred at least for every one whom secular education has made an 
infidel? We were told some years ago, that by the scholastic exertions 
of Lord Shaftesbury and others, we were losing six poor children’s souls 
for each convert we received ; shall we not be in much worse case if 
this anti-Government movement succeeds ? 

6. Did we not receive £19,000 from the Government last year? 
How is this deficiency to be made good, when we have flung it aside? 
Are not our lay people taxed to the uttermost for their religion already ? 
And does not this money represent the souls of thousands and thousands 
of poor Irish children? Ought we not to be quite sure that we are not 
sacrificing these souls to a speculative theory ? 

7. But some day Parliament, we are told, may Jossib/y impose new 
conditions which we Zossib/y may not be able in conscience to accept. 
But if we may not look to human prudence, when we contemplate the 
likelihood of forcing ourselves into the slavery of a national system, by 
now withdrawing ourselves from Government Inspection, why are we to 
look to it here? Is not the Church periodically despoiled in all 
countries, even Catholic ones, like Spain, Piedmont, France, Austria, 
and even Italy? Are we to build no churches, and found no religious 
houses, because in the first popular outbreak or successful revolution 
they may be taken from us? Ought we not to be saving souls mean- 
while? And is not the contingency a very unlikely one, considering the 
English worship of a contract, and of vested interests ? 

Not only had the Poor School Committee been the express 
creation of our Bishops, not only had all its most important 
acts been separately submitted to their lordships for their 
express sanction, but also, year by year, the confidence of the 
hierarchy had been expressed in the work and principles of 
the Committee, as well as their grateful recognition of its most 
valuable services in the cause of education. Nevertheless at this 
time (1857), the storm of opposition raised against it was so 
great, that the noble and large-hearted Cardinal Wiseman, 
who was ever ready to stand by and defend those whom 
he had chosen as his fellow-labourers in the mighty work 
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God raised him up to do amongst us, felt called upon 
to support it with the fullest weight of episcopal authority, 
and his Eminence did so by writing in the joint names of 
the Bishops a very lengthy letter to its chairman, long 
extracts of which letter were afterwards embodied and pub- 
lished in a Pastoral to announce that the feast of the 
Sacred Heart was the appointed day on which the annual 
collection towards the funds of the Committee was to be made 
in our churches. 

The Committee had now completed the tenth year of its 
existence, and the following extract from Cardinal Wiseman’s 
Pastoral is a gratifying proof of the feelings of confidence 
and gratitude entertained towards it by the episcopal body— 


You will remember how, year after year, we have expressed to you 
the high sense which we entertain of this excellent institution, and the 
confidence which we repose in its exertions. But this year there are 
particular reasons for our renewing, even in stronger terms, this our 
assurance. And as no words of ours can be so powerful as the joint 
declaration of all the Bishops, we feel that we cannot do better, in 
connection with this subject, than repeat here, and thus make more 
public, an extract from the letter which we lately addressed, in their 
name, to the honourable chairman of this Committee. It is as follows : 

“T beg to assure you, that since the first establishment of the Poor 
School Committee till the present hour, the Bishops have never varied 
nor wavered in their feelings of complete confidence in the activity, zeal, 
generosity, and usefulness of that body. 

“They have found it ever true to the principles on which it was 
established, and which gained it the formal approbation of the Holy 
See; always acting with themselves in the spirit at once of filial 
deference and of friendly cooperation, scrupulous in the observance of 
every condition laid down in their charter, yet going far beyond its 
requirements in their personal and collected devotedness to the great 
trust committed to them. Under Providence the Poor School Committee 
has been the very right hand of the Bishops in combining and concen- 
trating in a uniform plan and a definite action the multiplied relations 
between themselves, the State, and the Catholic public, in the growing 
cause of education. From the infant school to the training school, from 
the village schools to the great educational schools in our cities, through 
all intermediate gradations, there is for all liberal assistance, and such 
communication of information and suggestion as has led to much 
greater efficiency, as well as greater uniformity, in Catholic education. 
All this, and much more, the Bishops feel has been mainly due to the 
existence of one common centre of operations in the Poor School 
Committee, and to the perseverance and unremitting attention with 
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which it has discharged its duties. Nor so far as regards the Committee 
itself, could the Bishops have thought it necessary to give utterance to 
these feelings; for year after year in their communication with that 
body, they have manifested an undiminished regard and confidence, and 
the Committee itself is well aware of these their sentiments. But since 
recently there have been efforts made to create less friendly feelings 
towards the Committee, such as, were they to become prevalent, might 
impair the effects of its exertions, it is seasonable so to repeat them, 
that all may know, without possibility of mistake, how earnestly all the 
Bishops desire the active and zealous cooperation of their clergy and 
the laity with the efforts of the Committee. 


The outspoken confidence and grateful recognition of the 
services of the Committee thus expressed by Cardinal Wiseman 
allayed the fears, or at least silenced the outcry, of its opponents, 
and for the next twelve or thirteen years the work of increasing 
the number of our schools, aiding the most needy, and, above 
all, the fostering the training of a sufficient supply of masters 
and mistresses, was carried on steadily and perseveringly. At 
Liverpool and St. Leonards, as long as the latter training-school 
was open, work went on steadily and with very great success, 
but at Hammersmith, owing partly to the inferiority of our 
boys’ schools as compared with those for girls, and the con- 
sequent difficulty of getting fit subjects to be chosen for 
pupil teachers, as well as to the very many and crushing 
disadvantages under which our boys’ schools have laboured, 
the difficulties to be contended with were well nigh insurmount- 
able, and enough to discourage and repel the most sanguine 
and determined. The superiority of our girls’ schools over 
those for boys was doubtless mainly owing to the presence, 
for many years previously, of devoted teaching communities of 
women amongst us, as well as to the fact that girls are more 
easily managed, and their education is far less costly, than that 
of boys. 

That this inferiority actually existed may be illustrated by 
an incident which fell under the personal experience of the 
writer, who was at the time—some fifteen years back— 
intimately connected with the training school at Hammersmith. 
Having to go to the Education Office, in talking about Catholic 
schools with one of the highest officials there, he asked whether 
this gentleman did not think that our schools for girls were 
amongst the very best in the kingdom, to which he replied— 
“ Decidedly they are.” The writer then went on to say—“ And 
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do you not think that our boys’ schools are amongst the very 
worst?” And the answer was—“I think that is putting the 
case too strongly. They are very inferior to your girls’ schools, 
and labour under unusual disadvantages, but the improvement 
in them, if gradual, has been very steady for some years past.” 
And the writer went home to his work feeling a deep sense of 
gratitude to those who had so raised our girls’ schools, and 
greatly encouraged in respect of our boys’ schools. 

We have not unfrequently been asked the question—how is 
it that so many ladies are ready to devote themselves and their 
substance to works of love devoted to girls, whereas so few 
similar works are done for boys? The answer is not difficult, 
if not at first sight apparent. It is zot simply because men are 
less ready to devote themselves to works of charity than women 
are, but whereas, in the case of a woman, to become a religious 
is the highest vocation to which she can aspire, in the case of 
men, those corresponding to the most highly gifted and self- 
sacrificing amongst our religious women are called to the 
priesthood, and thus dedicate themselves and their substance 
to God by a higher vocation than is compatible to woman. 
Consequently, it is quite an exceptional and extraordinary 
vocation when a man with superior intelligence and means 
becomes a religious in a congregation of lay-brothers, and does 
not go on to the priesthood. 

It was beyond doubt this fact that made the difficulties at 
Hammersmith so great. When first established it was opened 
as a place of training or novitiate for religious teachers alone. 
Later, an effort was made to combine. both elements, and to 
train twenty religious simultaneously with fifty secular students, 
but at length in 1860 the attempt to supply religious teachers 
had to be abandoned, and the college has since been carried on 
for the training only of secular masters, to meet the growing 
need of well trained and devoted men to take charge of our 
hitherto ill-supplied boy schools. Amidst all its vicissitudes, 
however, one man—its present principal—has remained faithful 
to the institution, and our masters, and the schools entrusted 
to them, have good reason to feel grateful for the able and 
persevering manner in which, for a period of more than twenty 
years, he has devoted himself to them. 

During the years which we have been reviewing, considerable 
changes had taken place both in the amount of Government 
grant and in the way the grant was distributed. At first a 
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considerable portion of aid was given by way of stipends to 
pupil teachers, gratuities for teaching these, to their masters 
and mistresses, and augmentations upon a given scale to the 
salaries of such masters and mistresses, together with a certain 
capitation grant to the children, upon proof of a given number 
of attendances having been made by them. Later, these grants 
were all superseded by a capitation grant on the children alone, 
to entitle them to which they are required (1) to have made a 
certain number of attendances at school, and (2) to show that 
they have advanced in proficiency by passing an examination 
in an advancing standard each year. On the whole, however, 
the total of grant given to a well-taught school has never been 
seriously diminished, and under Lord Sandon’s new bill a 
considerable increase of grant may be earned. This one 
capitation grant is, however, intended to provide for all those 
to whom personal grants were previously given, although the 
distribution of it is left entirely to the managers of schools ; and 
we are often disposed to question whether the more liberal 
salaries given by some energetic school managers to their 
teachers are not compensated, and more than compensated, by 
the increased grants such teachers will earn, by giving themselves 
up with greater energy and devotion to their work, at the same 
time that greater advantages are thus gained for the children. 
However, in 1870, a radical change was made by the 
passing of an Education Act, whereby the attendance of the 
children of the labouring classes could be enforced, and that 
either at a school directly under inspection, or at least at some 
school which had been certified as giving good and efficient 
instruction to its scholars. Whether this compulsory attendance 
is not an unjust infringement on the rights of the parents, 
whether or not it is salutary, may be a matter of speculative 
opinion. Practically, however, we had no help, and our children 
would have been driven by officers into secular schools, had we 
not by God’s blessing been supplied with schools of our own 
sufficiently spacious to receive them. For a time a panic, such 
as had been exhibited in 1857, pervaded the Catholic body. 
Many declared that their worst fears were being realized, and 
that the time had come for us to withdraw our schools altogether 
from connection with the Government. Others, again, felt 
indeed that the crisis was an alarming one, that the terms 
offered under the new Act were in some respects more disadvan- 
tageous and dangerous than those under the old system; but 
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that, nevertheless, they were such as we might cooperate with, 
without the sacrifice of any principle, and that for reasons 
similar to those urged in 1857 by Father laber. our wiser course, 
the one most calculated to save the souls of our children, was to 
accept it. The counsel of those who thus felt. happily prevailed: 
an extraordinary effort was made to supply school accommoda- 
tion, and a special fund, called the Education Crisis Fund, was 
raised amounting to about £50,000, which not only was organized 
but was for the most part subscribed by leading members of 
the Poor School Committee. 

For the past six years comparatively few changes have been 
made until the new Bill of the present year, which, as we shall 
show later, is very favourable in its action to the poorer class of 
schools, and protects as far as possible the rights of conscience 
of the people, of a country so distracted by religious divisions as 
ours is. We have not undertaken this paper as the apologists 
of the Poor School Committee, far less do we desire to claim 
for that body an immunity from error to which every human 
institution is subject ; but what we are firmly convinced of, and 
desire in the most public and emphatic way to declare our con- 
viction to be is this—That having been intrusted by the Catholic 
Hierarchy with the most important work for souls that exists, 
viz., the education of the labouring classes ; having been 
appointed as our representatives with the Government, they 
have discharged their delicate and difficult work so far efficiently 
as to have merited from God an abundant blessing. And that, 
whereas we now, mainly through their instrumentality, find 
ourselves in a position to cope with and overcome the difficulties 
we meet, day by day, in the education of our poorer brethren ; 
that but for them, or some similar organization, we should ere 
now have found ourselves in a hopeless state of inability to 
help ourselves, or to ward off the misery of seeing our children, 
not by hundreds, but wholesale, and as a body, forced into 
secular schools to the imminent danger of their faith and loss 
of their souls. 

By the distribution of building and support grants, and later 
by the action of the Crisis Fund, an immense impetus has been 
given to local exertion, so much so, that our larger dioceses may 
now be said to be fairly supplied with schools. And our 
Cardinal Archbishop, with the majority of Bishops, wish the 
Poor School Committee, whilst maintaining the most important 
of their functions, viz—Their being the organ of communication 
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between the Catholic body and the Government, to confine their 
pecuniary aid, (1) to the providing for the salaries and 
travelling expenses of such Ecclesiastical Inspectors as their 
Lordships may appoint, to watch over and direct the religious 
instruction of their schools, and (2) to maintain and foster the 
training of a due number of secular teachers, to meet the needs 
of our schools, and to encourage our teachers and specially 
our masters in any way they can devise. 

As regards the first of these heads we need offer few remarks, 
The paramount importance of watching over the religious in- 
struction in our schools must be felt by all. To defray the 
expenses of such inspection may well fall within the scope of the 
Committee, but the Bishops alone have the power or the right 
to direct and enforce the manner in which such inspection is to 
be carried on. As regards the trained teachers, we believe that 
by the means of the training colleges our schools are now suffi- 
ciently supplied with masters and mistresses, and to meet the 
yearly needs and fill up vacancies caused by death, or in other 
ways, we not only have Hammersmith for masters and Liver- 
pool for mistresses, but with the same kind of generosity as 
signalized Liverpool and St. Leonards, the religious of the Sacred 
Heart have opened a second training school for mistresses at 
Wandsworth, which holds out every promise of becoming as 
distinguished for efficiency and devotion as its sister institutions 
have been. Several times since the Pastoral Letter of his 
Eminence, and the meeting in Willis’ Rooms, the following 
questions have been put to us: 

(1) Why, if the sphere of the Poor School Committee jis 
narrowed, should they now appeal for greater support ? 

(2) Why is so much more to be done for the encouragement 
of our masters than of our mistresses? and we will now endeavour 
to supply the answer to these two queries. 

First, then. The ecclesiastical inspection, although most 
important, will also be very costly, and consume, we believe, 
very nearly if not quite half of the present income of the Com- 
mittee. Again, although a sufficient supply of teachers has been 
raised, their salaries, and specially those of our masters, are not 
such as to induce intelligent and well-to-do young men to enter 
the career of teaching, or to support them decently in such an 
occupation. 

Comparing the positions of our masters and mistresses, we 
would bid our readers remember that by the institution of the 
VOL. IX. (NEW SERIES). Cc 
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class of pupil teachers a field of labour was offered to girls, such 
as not only did not exist before, but such as for the most part 
employed them remuneratively at a time when they could seldom 
aid themselves in other ways. Moreover, the education afforded 
to the students in our training colleges is such as very often to 
raise the female student to a position altogether superior to that 
occupied by her parents. It fits her, after having fulfilled certain 
contracts with those who have trained her, extending only over 
an average of two years, either as married or single, to fill posts 
of trust or position, such as would have been quite beyond her 
reach before she had received her education at the training school. 
How many, for instance, have not only become religious, but have 
filled such important posts in their various communities as but 
for their training they would have been quite unsuited for? But 
let us suppose the teacher to persevere in teaching; it will be, 
save in very exceptional cases, only as unmarried she remains 
so, and we all know well how very much less is needed to enable 
a single woman to maintain herself in an honourable position 
than is requisite to support a man in the same state. 

With the master the case is very different. With us, and in 
every Christian community, it is the man, not the woman, who 
is the earner of bread for the family. It is to be expected, nay, 
is it not in ordinary cases to be desired, that the masters of our 
schools should marry ? and if so, must we not aim at securing 
them such salaries as will enable them and their families to 
maintain an honourable and to a certain extent comfortable 
position in the midst of their scholars ? and it is to raise the 
position of our schoolmasters through the different steps of their 
career that the efforts of the Poor School Committee are hence- 
forth mainly to be directed. There are many employments 
within the reach of an intelligent youth, of the age to be a pupil 
teacher, far more lucrative than that of teaching, and holding 
out future prospects as good or better than those held out to 
our schoolmasters. Unless, therefore, by rewards for examina- 
tions well passed, by increasing as far as may be the stipends of 
these youth, by offering exhibitions at the training school to the 
more painstaking and successful, by rewarding the master who 
has intelligently and carefully instructed such a pupil—and it is 
for these objects increased funds are needed by the Committee 
—how can we hope to secure the services of such intelligent and 
well-conducted youths as are the necessary material for good 
masters in the future? It is an indisputable fact that, as 
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Catholics, we have to deal with a mass of the population more 
poor than others have, but shall this discourage us, or far less 
shame us? God forbid! We have our Blessed Lord’s words before 
us that one mark of His mission is, “the poor have the Gospel 
preached to them,”! and we hail these poorest children as His 
most precious heirloom, and as the surest pledge of His presence 
amongst us. Nevertheless, the poverty of their food, the strait- 
ness of their homes, all add to the difficulties of educating them. 
To earn a full share of the Government aid offered, efficiency in 
the instruction is an absolutely necessary condition ; and if it be 
true that our children are often more poor than others, and so 
are at a disadvantage as compared to others, it is only by 
extraordinary efficiency in their teachers that we can hope to 
raise them to the level of those around them. In the case of 
our girls this more than common efficiency is to a great extent 
supplied by the presence amongst us of so many religious con- 
gregations of women devoted to teaching. It is, however, even 
of more vital importance when viewed as to the good to souls, 
that our boys should be on an intellectual par with those around 
them, than that our girls should be so, and it is to secure this 
that we exhort all that are able to do so to assist the efforts 
that are being so vigorously made in this direction by the 
Poor School Committee. 

The work that has been accomplished during the last thirty 
years is well calculated to encourage us and to renew our 
exertions in the sacred cause of education. Our position now 
is, as compared with that of others, far more promising than 
it was when first the Committee was established. The money 
distributed by them has been considerable, but is very small 
in comparison with the sums which we have earned by having 
put our schools under Government inspection. Our standard 
of education is now far higher, as it must necessarily be if our 
children are to be able to enter into competition for employment 
with the children of their neighbours. If, however, the standard 
of secular instruction has been raised, the religious instruction 
has kept pace with it, for it is the universal experience of those 
conversant with schools, that the exception where religious and 
secular instruction do not run parallel is a very uncommon one. 

Our training colleges have sent forth three hundred and 
eighty-eight masters and seven hundred and nineteen mistresses, 
and of these not only are two hundred and eighty-one masters 
1 St, Matt. xi. 5. 
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and five hundred and thirty-four mistresses engaged in the 
work of teaching; but having been on terms of intimacy and 
confidence with a very large number of these teachers of both 
sexes, we are rejoiced to be able thus publicly to avow it to 
be our honest conviction that those who have not corresponded 
to their training are but rare exceptions, and that, as a body, 
our Catholic teachers would bear a favourable comparison with 
any other equally large class of persons amongst us. 

Before concluding we desire to draw the earnest attention 
of our clergy and others to certain very important points in 
the Act which has just passed, that no time may be lost in 
availing ourselves and our children of the advantages it offers 
to us. 

The Education Bill passed through Parliament in the Session 
of 1876 seriously affects the position of Catholic parents and 
children, as well as the interests of Catholic school managers. 
A complete analysis of the measure would occupy considerable 
space, and the importance of the enactments is too great to 
warrant a hasty judgment. Yet the more salient points ought 
to command instant attention. 

Henceforward, no child under ten years of age may be set 
to labour. A child between ten and fourteen may labour upon 
fulfilling one of two conditions; either he must pass a certain 
examination before a public officer, or he must produce proof 
of regular attendance for five years at an efficient school. If 
he cannot meet one or other of these conditions, then he may 
not work under fourteen years of age. 

For children lately from Ireland, the two gates to labour 
are plainly reduced to one. Such children must pass the pre- 
scribed examination, or remain idle under fourteen. Surely 
reform in the primary education of Ireland cannot be much 
longer postponed. 

But for many Catholic children reared in England the other 
gate to labour will be available. They may work after ten 
upon proving five years’ attendance at an efficient school. The 
greater number of Catholic schools will at once take their 
place on the list of efficiency as being in receipt of Government 
grants. But a few Catholic schools, such as those under the 
Irish Brothers, receive no public assistance. Under the new 
Act such schools may become “ certified efficient” schools upon 
passing inspection. That they should at once take steps to 
obtain recognition as “certified efficient,” is a matter of mere 
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justice to their scholars, whose attendance at school will not other- 
wise be accepted as a qualification for labour under fourteen. 

There is further urgent reason why every Catholic school 
should get itself recognized by the public authority. The new 
Act introduces a method of obtaining compulsory attendance 
at school without school boards. In every town and village in 
England there will henceforward be formed a school attend- 
ance committee appointed either by the Town Council or the 
Guardians of the Poor, whose duty it will be to oblige all 
children to attend school. Thus compulsion will be universal 
and everywhere enforced by persons from whom Catholics 
cannot reasonably expect more than justice. No Catholic 
school should give to the Local Board or Attendance Com- 
mittee the justification for ignoring its claim upon Catholic 
parents and children which would exist if the school were not 
a “certified efficient” one. 

But the Bill has not left the large class of voluntary schools 
already in receipt of Government grant without increased assist- 
ance of the utmost benefit to the poorer schools. It repeals the 
provision which limited the grant to an amount equal to the sum 
of the subscriptions and fees. Henceforth the poor school may 
receive whatever grant the children earn up to seventeen shillings 
and sixpence a head upon the average attendance. Secularists 
may object that some of the poorer schools will receive so large 
a proportion of the cost of their maintenance from the Parlia- 
mentary grant, but without good ground ; for the time and the 
care and the prudence of the voluntary managers are a con- 
tribution towards the school of at least as much value as the 
30s. or 40s. per child which represents the extra cost of the 
board school. Many a school manager having little or no 
silver and gold gives services which silver and gold cannot 
buy, and it is only fair that such a manager should enjoy the 
results of all his labour. 

But if this equitable arrangement will set free some Catholic 
subscriptions heretofore allotted to ordinary schools, there is 
another portion of the Act which in originating a new kind of 
school for the poorest children cannot fail to lead to a new 
expenditure—perhaps necessary but certainly large—of Catholic 
funds. 

The Government, avowing that the established machinery 
of School Boards and payment by results has failed to reach 
the lowest social stratum, now authorizes the opening of day 
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industrial schools to which the Treasury will make a weekly 
contribution of one shilling per child. The children will be 
detained during the whole day and fed as well as trained in 
industry, returning each night to their own homes. One of 
the members for Liverpool spoke of forty thousand such 
children running wild in Liverpool alone in spite of the com- 
pulsion of the School Board. The exaggeration in numbers 
is probably great. But children neglected in the streets are 
still numerous in large towns. How many of these wastrels 
are Catholics, who can tell? A large proportion, doubtless. 
If day industrial schools are opened under Protestant manage- 
ment, Catholics must take care that they are not made engines 
of proselytism. This can only be effected by providing a 
sufficient number of places in day industrial schools under 
Catholic superintendence. 

Our object in bringing before our readers this sketch of what 
during the past thirty years has been accomplished amongst us 
in the cause of education, has been to show how much ground 
there is for gratitude and hope, and thus to encourage them to 
sustained or even increased exertion. A great work has been 
done, but it must be persevered in now and always with zeal 
and energy if we are to overcome the difficulties our poverty 
creates, and keep our people up to the educational standard of 
their neighbours. There can hardly be room for doubt that no 
alms are so fruitful in saving souls as those dedicated to the 
maintenance of our schools, and their claims for support seem 
to us to range themselves in the following order. Our local 
institutions—The ordinary mission schools hold the first place, 
and let us endeavour to aid these so generously as to enable 
our pastors to secure, by liberal salaries, the services of really 
efficient and well-trained teachers, as the best means to 
compensate for the special difficulties in the position of our 
working classes. Next, where diocesan institutions, such as 
industrial and reformatory schools—and, under the new Bill, 
day industrial schools—exist. These have a second claim upon 
us, as without special assistance our Bishops cannot maintain 
this class of schools. Lastly—and this claim is a very strong 
one—the Catholic Poor School Committee may fairly ask all 
to enable them to continue, and to bring to ever increasing 
perfection their great work of training teachers for us, on whom 
more than upon any other means the future efficiency of our 
schools really depends. 
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The cause we have been writing in is a very sacred one, 
concerning as it does the spiritual welfare of the souls of six out 
of every seven of the children around us, for this is said to be 
the proportion which the children of the labouring classes bear 
to those of their richer brethren. It has been a great pleasure 
to us to bear our testimony, whatever it may be worth, to the 
zealous and persevering manner in which the Poor School 
Committee have carried on the great work intrusted to them, 
as also to the way in which God has prospered them, and His 
Blessed Mother deigned to protect them, thus showing she has 
had a loving consideration for their motto—Mater Admiradbilis, 
monstra te esse matrem. It has, moreover, been a great satis- 
faction to us to record our honest and abiding conviction that 
the class of secular teachers the Committee have raised up for 
us are a body for whom we have just reason to be grateful and 
of whom we may fairly be proud. Far, however, above and 
beyond these considerations has been the hope that, by God’s 
blessing, we might bring home with renewed force to the hearts 
of some of our readers how paramount is the importance of our 
subject, and so induce them, by every means in their power, to 
aid and support their pastors in the responsible and arduous 
duty of educating solidly, efficiently, and religiously the children 
of their missions; and this, not because we are of the number 
of those who seem to think that, to raise the intellectual culture 
of our people is the only way to cure every evil, material and 
spiritual, amongst us, but from the firm and lasting conviction 
that, to let our schools fall below the standard of efficiency of 
those around them, would be to expose our children, and 
specially our youths, to temptations so grievous as often to 
become a proximate occasion of sin to them, and thus lead to 
the loss of a vast number of souls. 


J.BR 
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PART THE FIRST. 


WITHIN the last few years researches have been carried on 
among the archives of several nations which have in some 
cases modified, in others altogether reversed, the judgments 
passed by historians on men and things from insufficient and 
defective data. So much is this the case indeed that little or 
no reliance can any longer be placed on delineations of certain 
episodes in history which are and have been treated in opposite 
senses by writers of different parties, unless we are assured that 
recourse has been had to the authentic documents of the state 
to which those episodes have reference. A remarkable instance 
of this is to be found in the relations that existed between the 
Emperor Ferdinand the Second and the Duke of Friedland 
(better known as Albrecht Wallenstein), from the time of his 
second appointment to the command of the imperial armies 
to his death. It is indeed usually admitted that he was and 
had been for some time engaged in a correspondence with the 
enemies of his Imperial master without the knowledge or appro- 
bation of the latter, but it would seem that the extent and 
villany of this correspondence were hardly known, or if known, 
were sedulously concealed. On the circumstances of his death, 
however, there has been, before Dr. Hurter’s work! appeared, 
but one view taken, and that view has been prejudicial to the 
honour of the Emperor. The house of Habsburg has had its 
faults noted down by the hand of the envious and the mali- 
cious for many generations, and we cannot but think that this 
has been from the constancy of its noble members to the cause 
of the Catholic Church. A deep debt of gratitude is due there- 
fore to the late Imperial librarian at Vienna, from all of us, for 
having in the book of which we speak, wiped out the only blot 


1 Wallenstein’s vier letzte Lebensjahre, von Friedrich von Hurter k. k. wirklichem 
Hofrath und Reichshistoriographen. 
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that stained the character of one of the noblest and most 
religious of the Kaisers. 

When Wallenstein was dismissed from his first command 
in 1630, he repaired to his residence at Gitschin, where he 
ostensibly employed his time in erecting that magnificent 
building which even at the present day testifies to the princely 
taste and wealth of its former owner. But his was not the 
mind to be satisfied with pleasure such as this. He seems 
already to have formed those plans, the execution of which 
was to occupy the rest of his life, and to bring him to an 
untimely end. He had resolved to wear the crown that the 
Elector Palatine Frederick, the son-in-law of our James the 
First, iad won, and lost as soon as won, before him. To this 
end he must have at his back an army devoted to his service, 
as well as powerful friends to assist him. These two instru- 
ments the course of events in Germany seemed to be providing 
for him. From his palace at Gitschin he watched the movements 
of the two great parties at that time in the field. Gustavus 
Adolphus was carrying out his previously-formed plan of 
avoiding a general action with Tilly, Wallenstein’s successor, 
and of wearing out the Imperialists by small skirmishes and 
the country itself by contributions and encampments. In 
February, 1631, Count Tilly wrote to the Emperor informa- 
tions on the state of things at that time. “Soon,” he said, 
“we shall have to do with other enemies besides the King of 
Sweden. These are strengthening themselves in well-situated 
places, and sending the remainder of the army to wander about 
in order to harass the Imperial army and cause the inhabitants 
to rise against it. The King avoids a battle in the open field. 
Hence in order to meet him at all points we must have a strong 
force.” Ferdinand, who still retained his old partiality for his 
dismissed general, and in fact continued his firm friend till his 
guilt was clearly proved to him, sent this communication of 
Tilly to him with a request for his opinion. This opinion was 
given, and in the following strain: That he had already foreseen 
during his own command what Tilly pointed out, and that he 
had put his army on such a footing that he had been able to 
keep an eye on everything, so as opportunely to crush move- 
ments of this nature, and meet such like untoward circum- 
stances. Wallenstein’s secret desire to be reinstated in his 
military command was seconded by powerful friends, both at 
Court and in the army. Counts Questenberg and Eggenberg 
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took every opportunity of urging the duke’s re-appointment with 
the Emperor. The former, in April, 1631, informed Wallenstein 
of a conversation he had had with the Emperor, in the course 
of which he had remarked that “a leader was wanted. Tilly 
had already passed his seventieth year, was dependent on the 
Elector of Bavaria, was worthless as well in political matters as 
in administration, while in consequence of his age he might be 
unfitted for his duties in the course of a single night. . . . The 
man to undertake the command of the Imperial forces in the 
present state of the country must be an Atlas.” These remarks 
had their effect on Ferdinand. Even in his retirement, Generals 
Gallas, Aldringen, and Piccolomini informed Wallenstein of their 
movements, consulted him in their doubts, and expressed hopes 
that they would soon see him at their head again. The last of 
the three writing about April said, “We should greatly rejoice 
if Wallenstein would again assume the command.” And 
Pappenheim at the same time wrote, “Now the cow has escaped 
from the stall, with our thirty thousand men we should even 
yet be equal to the enemy. There are two causes of our 
troubles, misplaced confidence and niggardliness ; but the most 
important is the change with your grace ; the want of authority. 
If you will not put your hand to the work, I can see no one 
who can raise a necessary force. Humanly speaking things look 
black enough. May God help us.” From the letters here 
quoted we see that Wallenstein’s dismissal was generally 
lamented, while his successor, the heroic Tilly, was considered 
unequal to the duties that had been laid upon him. Doubtless 
his age and infirmities had weakened his powers, and rendered 
him unfit to cope with an active and vigorous enemy from 
without, while his movements were hampered by envious rivals 
from within. 

The battle of Breitenfeld or Leipsig, September 7th, 1631, 
brought Wallenstein nearer the realization of his hopes. Louder 
and louder became the cry that Friedland was the only man who 
could help the endangered Empire. Pappenheim at this time 
writes: “ Would to God you would undertake the work: ... 
no one knows how to employ the means that you would have 
at your disposal to restore things to their former prosperous 
state: for this are required that authority and that credit, that 
will and energetic vigour which you alone possess.” 

No sort of doubt can any longer exist that, had the acts of 
Ferdinand been unfettered by the princes of the Empire, he 
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would have reinstated Wallenstein immediately after the battle 
of Breitenfeld. Constantly came in assurances of the imperial 
favour as well directly from Ferdinand himself as through the 
the counsellors Eggenberg and Questenberg. The Elector of 
Bavaria, however, persistently opposed a measure which would 
place him, as the event proved, at the mercy of a man whose 
dismissal he had been chiefly instrumental in bringing about. 
Tilly, by the single disaster at Breitenfeld, had entirely lost 
the confidence of those who had previously felt disposed to 
favour Wallenstein, and the memory of his unbroken successes 
for twelve years was effaced on that day. Ferdinand was thus 
forced to take some steps to calm the agitation, and to this end 
it was proposed to appoint his son, the King of Hungary, with 
Wallenstein as second in command ; for (so argued the duke’s 
opponents) it would be imprudent to place at the head of the 
military force of the Empire a man who by the expressions he 
had let slip before his friends showed that his former dismissal 
still rankled in his heart, who had declared that sooner than 
again serve the Emperor he would give himself to the devil, 
and who had already lent his ear to Swedish, Dutch, and 
Saxon agents. Wallenstein, however, soon convinced them that 
such a proposal would be useless, by declaring that he would 
not take a command with God, to say nothing of the King of 
Hungary. On the failure of this scheme it was absolutely 
necessary to offer him the supreme command, which he at 
last, in December, 1631, accepted, though only for the space 
of three months, during which he raised, equipped, and 
disciplined an army in a country exhausted by the constant 
draining which twelve years of war had already necessi- 
tated. 

It seems probable that Wallenstein’s reason for assuming 
only a temporary command, is to be found in the consideration 
that he was well aware that, as he alone had called the army 
into existence, so he alone could render it effective; and as he 
saw that things were every day becoming more desperate, and 
the enemy growing stronger, he would be able by delay to 
extort from the Emperor unlimited powers, so that the expres- 
sion he later used, that “people in Vienna must not give orders, 
but communicate with and petition him,” would be a true 
exponent of the actual state of things. However this may be, 
in April, 1632, Ferdinand found himself compelled by the 
dangers that threatened even his hereditary dominions to accede 
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to the “demandes de dure digestion” made by Wallenstein, as 
the conditions of his continuing in command. 

We have already said that even before his first dismissal, 
Friedland had entered into secret negotiations with Gustavus 
Adolphus. This cunning Prince saw that he could not hope 
to carry out his designs against the Empire unless he could win 
over some of the German princes. As however a sense of 
honour and their feudal oath precluded them from joining the 
declared enemy of their country, the Swede had recourse to a 
series of the basest stratagems to force them into his arms. 
A terrible example of this policy of his is the destruction of 
Magdeburg, which he caused to be set on fire by his agents 
at the moment that Tilly’s troops stormed the walls, upon 
whom consequently was laid the responsibility of its ruin. 
Wallenstein, however, had lent a willing ear to the insinuations 
ef Adolphus before the landing of the latter on the coasts of 
Pomerania. This was at least stated by a prince of the 
Empire in 1634; and if credit be not attached to it, it is 
impossible to explain the undoubted fact that the northern 
coasts and districts were left badly protected, and the strong- 
holds committed to incompetent officers, who surrendered at the 
first summons. However, on his dismissal from the command 
in 1630, Wallenstein received through Count von Thurn, a 
Bohemian exile, who afterwards became one of his trusted 
secret agents, an expression of sympathy from the Swedish 
King, “because his services had been so ill recompensed and 
even repaid with ingratitude,” while at the same time he assured 
him that whenever occasion offered he might depend on his 
friendship. The report of these communications reached Court ; 
but Wallenstein took no heed of it beyond the remark that it 
was “a joke to laugh at.” This report receives some confirmation 
from the fact that in November, 1630, a letter of Adolphus to 
Arnim, the commander of the Saxon troops, who had before 
this been in the service of the Emperor and was on terms of 
intimacy with Wallenstein, was sent to the latter together with 
the key to a cypher in which Arnim proposed to correspond 
with him. When we remember that Arnim was at this time 
well disposed towards the Swede and busily occupied in further- 
ing his interests, that a rapid succession of letters ensued, and 
these too written in cypher, it cannot be denied even by the 
apologists of Wallenstein that there is grave cause of suspicion 
against him. Six months after this, viz., in July, 1631, matters 
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had gone so far that there is no longer any doubt as to the 
plans and wishes of Wallenstein. By this time, besides Count 
Thurn, who was in the service of Gustavus Adolphus, Count 
Terzka, the duke’s brother-in-law, and Raschin, a Bohemian 
exile, had been admitted into confidence. Raschin declares 
that the Duke of Friedland had already fixed his eyes on the 
crown of Bohemia: a fact, he tells us, known only to himself 
and Terzka. Wallenstein, at all events, had fully made up his 
mind to join the enemies of his country, for when Raschin 
brought him a letter from Adolphus, he exclaimed that “a 
greater piece of good fortune had never befallen him ;” and 
that everything now .depended on secrecy. He instructed 
Raschin to “assure the King that as soon as he saw his oppor- 
tunity he would revolt from the Emperor and join him ; -that 
the latter would best unite with the Saxons, fall upon Tilly, 
make sure of the Imperial cities, and then send him 10,000 or 
12,000 men under Thurn, by whose help he would easily gain 
over the Imperial troops in Silesia, and crush by force those 
officers who opposed him.” These proposals were of course 
accepted by the Swede, who now saw the difficulties that had 
hitherto barred his progress clearing away. He had just won 
over Saxony to his interest when Wallenstein’s message reached 
_ him in Brandenburg, and this fresh news showed him that his 
most formidable antagonist was changed into his friend. “Only 
forward,” he said ; “what you wish I wish. I am now on my 
way to join the Saxons, and to hurl the whole of my power on 
Tilly.” 

The battle of Breitenfeld followed immediately after. 
Raschin, who was in Prague at that time, was called into the 
gardens of Count von Waldstein. ‘That was a terrible battle,” 
said the duke; “it is what I desired. . . . The King should not 
give Tilly time to strengthen himself. I myself will spare no 
pains to reduce to nought the Emperor and the King of Spain. 
Forsooth, they are urging me in Vienna to take the chief 
command. The simpletons know not with whom they have to 
deal. The friendship or the’ hatred of the Emperor is a matter 
of indifference to me, provided the King continues well disposed 
towards me.” The King, however, did not long continue well 
disposed towards him ; and neither the urgent demands of the 
duke, nor the eager assurances of his friend Thurn, could induce 
Gustavus Adolphus to trust with more than 1,500 soldiers a 
man who showed himself so ready to betray his master and 
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friend. Moreover, these connections of his were beginning to 
be bruited about, and he felt himself in danger. The Elector 
of Saxony was at this time showing a desire to enter into an 
accommodation with Ferdinand, who informed Wallenstein of 
the fact, at the same time desiring him to help on the matter 
as he best could. The latter upon this found it best to break 
off his treasonable relations with the Swedes, and shortly after 
an interview with Arnim caused him suddenly to accept the 
supreme command, which had been repeatedly during eight 
months in vain pressed upon him. His views appear at this 
time to have undergone a complete change: probably he saw 
that he could attain his ambitious ends by aiding Ferdinand in 
bringing about a reconciliation with Saxony (which had a few 
weeks before reluctantly joined Sweden), and next a general 
peace by driving Adolphus out of the Empire, as well as by 
joining the foreign conqueror himself. Neither the duke’s 
character, nor his previous conduct, nor his actions immediately 
after this will allow us to think that he accepted the command 
through any feeling of loyalty to his sovereign or of gratitude 
for Ferdinand’s kindness and generosity. Certain it is that, in 
a second interview with Arnim, April 1632, he proposed a union 
of the Imperial and Saxon forces for the above-mentioned 
purpose. But the Elector answered that his recent engage- 
ments with the stranger prevented him from taking such a 
step, however much the now manifest designs of the latter on 
Germany inclined him to do so. There can be no doubt that 
both Wallenstein and Arnim were anxious for peace on this 
occasion; but when the former, wearied by the fruitlessness 
of his endeavours to induce John George to throw off his dread 
of the Swede, attempted to bring it about by a hostile move on 
Saxony, the negotiations fell to the ground. 

The battle of Zindorf, which was fought while the King of 
the Swedes and the Duke of Friedland were thus striving to 
retain and regain the Saxon Elector, brought fresh overtures 
from the Swede, with the promise of his assistance in winning 
the crown of Bohemia: a proof that Wallenstein’s aims were 
not unknown even then.' These overtures however were brought 

1 Mr. Dyer, alluding to these negotiations, thus writes —‘‘ How critical the 
situation of the Swedish King was may be judged from the circumstance of his 
sending to Wallenstein proposals for peace ; and the communications which passed 
between the two commanders on this occasion afterwards afforded the Court of 
Vienna a pretext (!) for charging Wallenstein with having held a treasonable corres- 


pondence with Gustavus.” And he quotes Forster as his authority. But partisans 
are not necessarily the most impartial witnesses. 
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to a premature end by the death of the King in the battle of 
Liitzen, November 16, 1632. 

After examining Wallenstein’s connections with the stranger 
and the enemy of his country, it may be well to revert to 
Maximilian, the Elector of Bavaria, who, as is well known, had 
taken the lead in requesting the dismissal of the Imperial 
general. This and his opposition to the duke’s restoration to 
the command were remembered, and terrible vengeance was 
taken for the double affront. Even in the early months of 1631 
he failed to fulfil his promise to Ferdinand and Tilly to supply 
the necessary means for supporting the troops occupied in the 
defence of Mecklenburg, and in addition he took care that the 
Emperor should think he had fulfilled them. When, however, 
Tilly left that duchy for Magdeburg, Friedland supplied his 
successor Viremont with everything necessary for the imperial 
troops. We have already seen how he urged Gustavus Adolphus 
to throw himself on Tilly at Breitenfeld, and what satisfaction 
he received from that defeat to the Imperial arms. This victory 
threw open the Rhine country to the march of the conqueror’s 
troops, and Maximilian saw no hope of safety for his dominions 
but by a union of the Imperialists with the soldiers of the 
Catholic League. To this end he endeavoured to conciliate the 
duke, who on receiving his letters, written in “true-hearted 
kindness,” remarked that the door was opened to an accommo- 
dation. But in spite of this, the door remained closed to the 
end of the duke’s life. Wallenstein, in February, 1632, declared 
to Gallas that he was eager for a good understanding with Tilly, 
and that it was incumbent on them to support him to the last 
drop of their blood; yet three days after he ordered Gallas, 
whose help Tilly had craved, to cover Eger in Bohemia, while 
the main body of the enemy was on the western boundaries of 
Bavaria. Wallenstein’s conduct to the death of the heroic Tilly 
- on the Lech is made up of promises and their non-fulfilment, 
of orders and counter-orders, all of which invariably resulted in 
the abandonment of the Elector and his general, and in the 
overrunning and devastation of Bavaria. Thus in March, Gallas 
received orders to proceed without delay with 5,000 troops to 
the upper Palatinate to strengthen Tilly’s hands. Maximilian 
at once thanked the duke for this timely assistance with a 
recognition of the zeal with which “he served the Emperor, the 
Holy Roman Empire, and the Catholic cause.” The poor 
Elector knew nothing of the secret orders Gallas had received 
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to withhold the promised troops. Again, April Ist, the Elector 
informed him that the Swedes were threatening to cross the 
Danube ; on April 7th he sent news that the river was passed 
and Donauwérth taken; and the 20,000 troops promised for 
Tilly were not forthcoming, and neither the entreaties of 
Maximilian and Tilly, nor the injunctions of the Emperor, 
could induce the revengeful general to sacrifice his private 
feelings to the good of his country. The consequence was that 
Tilly was killed in disputing the passage of the Lech, April 
the 15th, that the Swedes took Augsburg and Munich, and 
overran the whole of Bavaria. 

Probably there was no one whom the death of Count Tilly 
affected less than the Duke of Friedland. That event removed 
from his path a man who can hardly be called his rival (for 
the rivalry was one-sided), but the general of his personal 
enemy, his own successor after dismissal from the Imperial 
service; one who had spent his life in the duties assigned 
him by his country, and who as far surpassed him in a hearty 
devotion to the cause as he did in his simplemindedness 
and real greatness of soul. 

Wallenstein had at last no alternative but to arouse himself 
against the enemy, who was now threatening Austria proper. 
He directed his troops against Saxony, whither Adolphus flew 
to save his ally. The battle of Liitzen followed, in which the 
King of Sweden perished. In this battle ended the career of 
the impetuous Pappenheim, who rushed to the battle exclaiming, 
“Where is the King commanding?” “Tell the Duke,” said 
the dying warrior to those around him, “that I have met my 
death ; but that I die willingly, since with me has fallen the 
implacable enemy of my faith.” 

In the beginning of the year, 1633, Wallenstein resumed 
his disloyal schemes for the Bohemian crown. “ The time has 
come,” he said to Raschin and Terzka, “to execute that which I: 
have so long desired.” In order to win over the Chancellor 
Oxenstierna, who inherited the policy and entertained the 
views of his master Adolphus, he strengthened the hands of 
an already overgrown enemy by placing over thirty pieces of 
artillery within their power, and giving up prisoners of war 
without any adequate exchange or ransom. This was not 
without its result: his agent Bubna, whom he had sent to 
Oxenstierna, returned in June with a letter in which the 
chancellor told the duke that if he looked forward to the crown 
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of Bohemia he would lend his support all the more willingly 
as he was aware that his late sovereign had the same intention. 
The receipt of this letter gave Wallenstein the liveliest satis- 
faction. “It has hands and feet,’ he said; “the chancellor 
must be a man of intellect. “But,” he added, “the matter is 
not yet ripe:” an expression which, as Bubna rightly said, 
would awake distrust in the mind of Oxenstierna. No sooner 
had the chancellor sent this answer to Wallenstein’s commu- 
nications, than he heard of the latter’s secret negotiations with 
the Saxon Elector and the Saxon General Arnim, with whom 
he had concluded an armistice, and suspecting that the duke’s 
object was to separate his opponents and then to fall upon 
them, he instructed his agent to be very wary, and not to 
conclude any definite agreement without his knowledge. This 
feeling of mistrust was increased by Wallenstein’s attempt to 
dissuade Arnim from going in September to Gelnhausen to 
have an interview with the Swede. From this time there arose 
a coldness between the two commanders. Arnim suspected a 
man of whom he had justly said, “ How can we trust the man 
who has proved himself unfaithful to his own master?” How 
could Arnim suppose that Wallenstein meant honestly by him, 
and that he was not seeking to gain time in order to strengthen 
his own forces ?—especially when Wallenstein refused to concur 
in Arnim’s proposals for forcing the Emperor to a peace. The 
connections between the two generals at length ceased, and 
their friendship was at an end. We have a letter of Wallenstein’s 
to Oxenstierna in which he declares his feelings a little later 
(February 2nd, 1634) towards the Saxon commander, of whom 
he had a few months ago said that he loved him as his own 
soul: “The crown of Sweden has not a more hateful enemy 
than Arnim. He would be glad to thwart it on any occasion. 
In Silesia he had pointed out to the Swedish troops the most 
disadvantageous positions, in which he (Wallenstein), had he 
wished to do so, might have smitten them. He had at first 
avoided this, but finally to prevent arousing the Emperor's 
suspicions against himself, he had been compelled to do so. 
He could easily have reduced Stettin and Stralsund.? This too 
he had omitted. Arnim’s plan is to separate the Electors of 
Saxony and Brandenburg from the Evangelical party, and to 


2 7. Before the landing of Gustavus Adolphus in Germany. This seems to be a 
fact. The inhabitants of Stralsund were weary of the “‘ protection” of Sweden, and 
would willingly have returned to their allegiance. 
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lead their troops over to the Emperor, or to play into his 
hands. He himself, however, would know how to frustrate 
his plans.” Thus spoke the commander-in-chief of the Imperial 
army, twenty-three days before his death, to the Chancellor 
of Sweden, who at that moment was levying open war on the 
empire. 

Before examining Wallenstein’s correspondence with 
Richelieu and his rebellion against the Emperor, it may be 
well to touch upon the manner in which he won over the 
officers of his army to his views. A remarkable instance has been 
recorded in the case of Colonel Illow, who took a leading part 
in the subsequent rebellion. The duke had induced this man 
to petition the Emperor to confer upon him, as a reward for 
the services he had rendered to the common cause, the title of 
Count; at the same time he notified to Ferdinand that, if 
Illow’s petition were granted, many others who had deserved 
as well would expect the same reward, which would evidently 
be inconvenient. The Emperor, acting on Wallenstein’s advice, 
deferred the grace for the present. When Wallenstein after- 
wards asked Illow how he had sped in the matter of his 
petition, he was answered, “not at all.” Thereupon the duke 
exclaimed—“ Have we by our faithful services deserved that 
such a petition from me should be rejected, and a reward for 
your deserts be refused ? Who would any longer serve such 
a master? By my honour I swear that I will from henceforth 
be an enemy to the house of Austria.” He kept his word, and 
gained a friend in the deceived Illow. 

Thus far then we have seen that the one object of 
Wallenstein’s action was the crown of Bohemia. To this end 
he entered into treasonable correspondence with the greatest 
enemies of his country, with Gustavus Adolphus and Oxen- 
stierna, with Arnim and the Elector of Saxony, and, as we 
shall see, with Richelieu, who had inherited the plans of 
Henry the Fourth for the humiliation of the house of Habsburg. 
With the same end in view he tampered with the fidelity of 
his own soldiers, employed Bohemian exiles as his agents, 
betrayed munitions of war, towns, and provinces, to the enemy, 
and, through a paltry spirit of revenge and envy, abandoned 
to shame and defeat the Elector of Bavaria, Count Tilly, and 
two armies of the Catholic League. 

Let us now examine Wallenstein’s connections with the 
French Court. Henry the Fourth’s famous plan of establishing 
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a confederation of the European States, with himself at the 
head, even if it was anything more than the bold flight of a 
great mind, fell to the ground on the death of its originator. 
But though the project perished, its end and object were still 
kept steadily in view by Cardinal Richelieu, Henry’s virtual 
successor in his rule over France. This prelate, whose genius, 
if not so lofty as that of Henry, was more practical and 
penetrating, kept alive the spirit of jealousy and hatred which 
at that time separated the French Court from the Court of 
Vienna. He accordingly seized the opportunity afforded him 
by the religious wars in Germany to intrigue with the Protestant 
Princes of that afflicted country and with Gustavus Adolphus, 
whom he hoped to use as the instrument by which he might 
overturn the imperial throne of Austria. There is therefore 
no reason to wonder that he accepted the advances of 
Wallenstein for the furtherance of their common design. He 
did this the more readily as he discovered that he had made a 
false estimate both of the personal character and the political 
views of the Swedish King, who promised, if success attended 
his arms in Germany, to become a more formidable enemy to 
the French monarch than Ferdinand or any of his predecessors. 
This disappointment with respect to Gustavus Adolphus was 
the cause of a coldness which had sprung up between this 
Prince and the astute French Minister, and of the closer 
relations that had arisen between the latter and the German 
Protestants. In the April of the year following the death of 
Gustavus (1633), Richelieu despatched the Marquis de Feuquiéres 
to Wallenstein, who, though not well known at the French 
Court, was held to be the man who could give a preponderance 
to the side whose interests he espoused. The intricate nature 
of German politics even at that time seems to have dazed 
the mind of Richelieu ; for Feuquicres reached Dresden with 
instructions of a tentative character, which directed him to be 
on the watch for whatever circumstances might offer. In this 
city the French envoy met William Kinsky, a Bohemian exile 
connected with the Terzka family, who had been admitted into 
the secrets of Wallenstein’s designs. This man was intrusted 
by Feuquiéres with a letter to the duke, wherein he expressed 
his sympathy at the ingratitude of the Emperor, which, he 
pointed out, would be repeated if victory again attended the 
Imperial arms, hinting at the same time that the loss of a single 
battle would bring Ferdinand to the ground, and place within 
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the duke’s grasp the crown to the attainment of which the help 
of powerful friends would not be wanting. The hopes held out 
in this letter were repeated in one from Louis the Thirteenth 
himself, who confirmed the promises made by the French envoy, 
and put before him the influence and power he was likely to 
acquire with his friends by following up his designs. 

Though Kinsky had opened this connection with Feuquiéres 
with the declaration that he alone was responsible for it, it is at 
least certain that Wallenstein was aware of what was going on, 
and therefore, as he might have put an immediate stop to the 
intrigue had such been his wish, he alone must be charged with 
its guilty consequences. That Feuqui¢res was satisfied that 
these communications came from the leader of the Emperor’s 
troops, and not merely from the subordinate agent, is manifest 
from the fact of his having solicited Louis to write personally to 
“his cousin” and assure him of sympathy for his plans. This is 
confirmed (if indeed it needed confirmation) by the questions 
which Kinsky put to the French envoy shortly after the above- 
mentioned letter had been forwarded to Wallenstein. Their 
whole contents conclusively show, as has been well remarked, 
that they come from the mind of a man who appreciated the 
eventualities that might arise in a revolt of the nature contem- 
plated, and from a general who had to foresee and provide for 
all the requirements of a campaign. The chief questions were : 
—(1) How the King of France would be able to secure the 
Duke of Friedland against his powerful enemies, the Emperor 
and the house of Austria? (2) What proof of a union with him 
did the King desire of the duke? (3) Whether he should put 
his army in motion, and against whom, or whether it would be 
more expedient for the better concealment of their desgins to 
remain quiet? (4) Whether, after the agreement had been 
made, the duke should have the command of all the troops, or 
each of the allied chiefs should command his own army inde- 
pendently of the others? It is to be remembered that up to 
this time there had been no open rupture between the French 
and Austrian Courts, and that Richelieu had hitherto depended 
on secret intrigue and subsidies in money to work out his plans 
for the ruin of Ferdinand. When, therefore, these questions of 
Wallenstein were brought before the French Council of State, a 
point of considerable difficulty presented itself. The duke’s first 
question evidently pointed to armed assistance, the refusal of 
which would probably entail the loss of a powerful friend, while 
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its concession would be an open declaration against Ferdinand. 
After some hesitation, it was determined that the fundamental 
condition of an agreement should be a declaration on the part of 
the duke against the Emperor. In case this condition were 
complied with, the King, in conjunction with his allies, would 
hold the Spaniards in check with 10,000 men and station another 
army on the German boundary to operate in Alsace; and if 
Friedland would pledge himself to raise an army of 35,000 men 
against Austria, the King, on condition of Wallenstein’s not 
coming to any accommodation with that country without his 
ally’s consent, would help him with a yearly subsidy of a 
million pounds. On the other points no difficulty, of course, 
presented itself to Richelieu, as they did not directly implicate 
the French Court. Louis required that Wallenstein should 
proclaim himself Lord of Bohemia, march into Austria, and 
prove by some act of war his rebellion against the Emperor. 
Feuquiéres was instructed to expose to Wallenstein the dangers 
of indecision, and to urge him to a quick resolve ; and, when the 
final step was taken, to assure him that the King was ready to 
use his utmost exertions to maintain him in his dignity as King 
of Bohemia, so far as was consistent with the interests of his 
other allies. These important despatches were sent under 
the great seal, and blanks left to be filled up according to the 
judgment of the envoy. 

In spite, however, of Wallenstein’s eagerness to impress 
the French Court with the idea that he was ready to carry out 
its wishes, he could not escape the suspicions to which disloyalty 
and baseness are always open. Shortly after the above negotia- 
tions, August, 1633, Feuquiéres learnt that the Imperial general 
had had those communications with Arnim which have been 
already mentioned, and that he had concluded an armistice with 
him. He found also that Oxenstierna and the Elector of Branden- 
burg distrusted the duke ; while his remark to his Government at 
home in July, that little was to be expected from Wallenstein, 
seemed to be justified by facts and confirmed by the opinions of 
the other allies. The truth probably is that Wallenstein’s desire 
of revolting from Ferdinand was tempered by his fears of being 
abandoned by those who had promised to befriend him, and 
that his wavering and indecision were the result of the misgivings 
that would naturally arise in his mind as to whether he could 
secure the attachment of his own officers and soldiers to his 
cause to the prejudice of their duty to their sovereign. What- 
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ever may have been the true cause, however, Wallenstein’s 
inactivity and delay in forming a definite determination on the 
proposals of the French Minister, caused Feuquiéres to break off 
relations with him, which were only renewed at Wallenstein’s 
express desire during the last days of the year 1633. 

It would be an injustice to the Imperial general, if, on casting 
back the mind over two years preceding his death, we were to 
suppose that in all his actions he had been actuated by those 
disloyal actions which stain his memory. There can be little 
doubt that he was sincere in urging the Elector of Saxony in 
1632 to come to terms with Ferdinand, and that prince and the 
Elector of Brandenburg in 1633 to unite with the Emperor’s 
troops in driving the Swedes out of Germany. But the first 
proposal came to nought chiefly through the timidity of John 
George ; while the second was foiled by Arnim, who, though in 
1632 he had been anxious to bring about a peace, now refused 
to lend himself to any design which would terminate in the 
overthrow of a cause to which he had pledged himself. Possibly 
too the wavering conduct of Wallenstein himself helped to defeat 
him on this occasion. Probably during the earlier campaigns of 
the Swedes the promptings of self-interest caused his mind to 
vacillate between the two parties in the Empire, each of which 
from time to time seemed to offer him the fairest chances of 
accomplishing his own private designs. Hence arose that 
distrust which Arnim, Oxenstierna, and Richelieu in turn or 
together entertained towards him; while he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Emperor by neglecting through wilful inactivity 
the military opportunities which fortune seemed to put into 
his hands. 

The closing scene of the drama we may reserve for another 
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The Canon of Scripture according to St. Cyril 
of Jerusalem. 


ete ae 


ST. CYRIL was Bishop of Jerusalem from the year 350 to 386, 
He has left us eighteen Catecheses, or Catechetical Instructions, 
addressed to persons preparing for Baptism. They are valuable 
as bearing plain witness to the practical teaching of the Church 
in the fourth century. In the fourth Catechesis there is a 
paragraph headed “Of Holy Scripture.” I subjoin the whole 
of what is there said as to books that are Scripture and books 
that are not. 


Studiously learn from the Church, which are the books of the Old 
Testament, and which of the New. And I beg you, read none of the 
apocryphal books. For when you are not versed in that which is 
everywhere confessed as certain, why do you take pains in vain over 
what is disputed? Read the Holy Scriptures, the twenty-two books of 
the Old Testament, that were translated by the seventy two interpreters. 
. . . Read their twenty-two books, and have nothing to do with the 
apocryphal books. Study carefully these books alone, which we read in 
church with full assurance. Better judges by far than you were the 
Apostles and the bishops of old, the rulers of the Church, who handed 
down these books. Do you then, child of the Church that you are, 
abstain from tampering with her ordinances. So then, as I said, study 
the twenty-two books of the Old Testament. And if you are anxious 
to learn, endeavour to remember them, as I recount their names. Of 
the Law, there are the Books of Moses, the first five books, Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy. Then come Josue, the 
son of Nave, and the Book of Judges with Ruth, which make up the 
number of books to seven. Of the remaining historical books, the first 
and second of Kings together form one book, in the arrangement of the 
Hebrews: the third and fourth also make one: so also with those 
people, the first and second of Paralipomenon are one book, and the 
first and second of Esdras are counted as one. The twelfth book is 
Esther. Such are the historical books. The books which are written 
in verse are five—Job, and the Book of Psalms, and Proverbs, and 
Ecclesiastes, and the Canticle of Canticles, which is the seventeenth 
book. Add to these the five prophetical books—one Book of the 
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Twelve Prophets, and one of Isaias, and one of Jeremias, including 
Baruch and the Lamentations and the Letter,! then Ezechiel, and the 
Book of Daniel, the twenty-second book of the Old Testament. Of the 
New Testament, there are the Four Gospels: the other Gospels are 
falsely so called, and are hurtful. The Manicheans wrote a Gospel 
according to Thomas, which taints simple souls with the counterfeit 
odour of the Gospel name. Receive likewise the Acts of the twelve 
Apostles. Add to these the seven Catholic Epistles of James and Peter 
and John and Jude; and as the seal of the whole, and the last of the 
things to be learned, the fourteen Epistles of Paul. Let all the rest lie 
outside in the second place. And such books as are not read in the 
churches, do not you read even by yourself, as you have heard. 


The Canon of Scripture here given coincides with the 
Anglican canon, except in the insertion of Baruch and the 
omission of the Apocalypse. On those two points of difference 
I shall have a word to say presently. But it differs more 
considerably from the canon laid down by the Council of Trent, 
and reasserted by the Vatican Council. That canon includes 
the Books of Tobias, Judith, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, and 
Maccabees, as well as the Apocalypse: all which are omitted 
by St. Cyril. 

If one were going about to prove historically the canonicity 
of these deutero-canonical books, as they are called, he would 
hardly bring forward the above passage as an argument. 
Rather he would have to forestall it as an objection, and as 
such I will consider it. They who bow to the Tridentine 
and Vatican decrees as infallible, believe that these books are 
Scripture, apart from any inquiry into the history of them. 
The Church’s word is sufficient. Catholics believe that no 
historical researches will ever demonstrate what cannot be— 
that the Universal Church in our day has taken for God’s word 
utterances which the Universal Church of the fourth century 
pronounced to be merely human. This is the faith of Catholics. 
But faith is one thing, and science is another; and besides, not 
all men have faith. Therefore, in the interests of science and 
of controversy, one may undertake to show, by special investi- 
gation, that any given article of Catholic faith involves no 
manifest contradiction of reason or of history. Of course, 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem, bishop and saint as he was, cannot 
speak for the whole Church of his time. Even if his words 
made up the exact contradictory of the Tridentine decree, it 

1 Now the sixth chapter of Baruch. 
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would still remain to be examined how far his contemporaries 
in the Church agreed with him. But I maintain that the canon 
of St. Cyril, above quoted, may readily be understood con- 
sistently with the canon of Trent. 

A good honest Protestant, on first reading the passage, 
would certainly think he had got there an effective weapon 
against Rome. “Read none of the apocryphal books; have 
nothing to do with the apocryphal books.” But the Apocrypha, 
as he has been taught from childhood, are Baruch, Tobias, 
Judith, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Maccabees, and certain parts 
of Daniel. Is it not plain that St. Cyril is warning his neophytes 
against the subsequent teaching of the Council of Trent? IT 
answer, many things look plain at first, which on further in- 
spection appear anything but plain. 

On referring to the Greek lexicon for the word from which 
apocryphal comes, we find that it first means Aidden, and then, 
“in ecclesiastical Greek, of writings, sometimes spurious, forged ; 
sometimes merely unrecognized, uncanonical.”* If thus the word 
that sometimes connotes mere defect of recognition, at other 
times points to decided imposture, we can understand why 
the Fathers occasionally inveigh in strong language against 
apocryphal books, as St. Jerome does, calling them “ballads, 
more fit to be sung to dead heretics than to living Churchmen.”® 
St. Cyril’s denunciation therefore applies, not simply and solely 
to what Protestants now call the Apocrypha, but also to forgeries 
like the Acts of Paul, the Apocalypse of Peter, and the Gospel 
of Thomas, the Manichean composition which Cyril himself 
stigmatizes. He was willing that his hearers should forego the 
Book of Wisdom, inspired though it might be, provided they 
would avoid that heretical snare, the Gospel according to 
Thomas. 

That in the Church of the fourth century a broad line of 
demarcation really was drawn between what we know as the 
deutero-canonical books and others which St. Jerome calls 
“ballads,” is evident from the following testimony of St. Cyril’s 
illustrious contemporary, Athanasius. In his Letter on the 
observance of Easter, he gives almost the same canon of 
Scripture as St. Cyril, only omitting Esther and putting in the 
Apocalypse. Then he goes on— 

Besides these, there are also other books, not placed in the canon, 
but appointed by the Fathers to be read to neophytes who wish to be 

* Liddell and Scott, s. w 3 Prologus ad Matth. 
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instructed in the doctrine of godliness. They are the Wisdom of 
Solomon, and the Wisdom of Sirach [Ecclesiasticus], and Esther, and 
Judith, and Tobias, and what is called the Doctrine of the Apostles, 
and the Shepherd [of Hermas]. But while the former Books are in the 
canon, and these latter are read, no account is anywhere made of the 
apocryphal books, but they are an invention of heretics. 


Here we see some at least of the deutero-canonical books 
marked off from the apocryphal books, the word apocryphal 
being used in the bad sense. 

I will allow myself one quotation more. It shall be from 
St. Jerome’s contemporary and rival, Rufinus. 


There are other books also which have been named by our fore- 
fathers, not canonical, but ecclesiastical, namely, the Wisdom that is called 
Solomon’s, and another Wisdom that is called after the son of Sirach. 
. . . Of the same stamp is the Book of Tobias, and Judith, and the 
Books of Maccabees. ... All these books our forefathers would have 
to be read in churches, but would not have them quoted to establish 
the authority of the faith from them. The other Scriptures they called 
apocryphal, and would not have them read in churches. 


So, then, the deutero-canonical books were “appointed to 
be read in churches.” Of this practice we get some inkling even 
from St. Cyril. For he says: “Study carefully those books 
alone, which we read in church with full assurance (ura 
sappnoias).” Hence one may gather that other books, besides 
those which he reckons in his canon, were read in the Church 
of Jerusalem during St. Cyril's episcopate. He will not under- 
take to say that those books also are not the inspired word of 
God. All he professes to do is to give a list of the books about 
which there is no question of their being Scripture. He advises 
his neophytes to confine their private reading to those, and 
assures them that they will find there matter enough for study 
and edification as long as they live. 

It is important to notice the Saint’s argument: “I beg you 
read none of the apocryphal books ; for when you are not versed 
in that which is everywhere confessed as certain, why do you 
take pains in vain over what is disputed?” He dare not 
pronounce that none of the apocryphal books are Scripture: 
the strongest name he gives them is “what is disputed (ra 
d&upiBurrcueva).” Whoever slurs over this sentence will miss the 
whole gist of the passage. 

What then is the sum total of the evidence which the 

* De Symbol. 
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passage affords on the question of the canonicity of the so-called 
Apocrypha, the deutero-canonical books of the Old Testament ? 
Simply this, that in the fourth century a holy and learned 
bishop of an important diocese was unable to tell his flock 
whether those books were Scripture or whether they were not. 
But at the close of that century, in the year 397, an African 
Council, the third of Carthage, enunciates a canon of Scripture, 
which is exactly that of Trent, where all those books are 
included on an equal footing with the rest. And earlier than 
St. Cyril, St. Cyprian, in his book of Testimonies from Scripture, 
quotes Tobias, Ecclesiasticus, Wisdom, and both Books of 
Maccabees. Origen, in his ninth homily on Ezechiel, quotes 
Ecclesiasticus, calling it Scripture. Clement of Alexandria 
introduces a quotation from Ecclesiasticus, with the phrase, 
“the Scripture says.”° But I am not about to try to establish 
historically the tradition of the canonicity of the Apocryphal, 
I will not even say that it can be established historically. We 
know that those books are Scripture, because the Church tells 
us so. The monuments of antiquity show that many of the 
Fathers had doubts upon the matter—we have none. 

We take our cue here from St. Cyril himself. “Studiously 
learn from the Church,” these are his words, “learn from the 
Church which are the books of the Old Testament and which 
of the New. . . . Better judges by far than you were the 
Apostles and the bishops of old, the rulers of the Church, who 
handed down these books. Do you then, child of the Church 
that you are, abstain from tampering with her ordinances.” 
St. Cyril must not be taken to say that we should not know any 
single book as Scripture but for the authority of the Church. 
But he means that if we want a complete list of the books of 
Scripture, we must look for the Church to deliver it to us. In 
his day, the general consent of the faithful, which is, as it were, 
the Church expressing herself in dumb show, did not fully 
sanction any books as inspired, except those which he named. 
Since that time, the Church has spoken out in the Tridentine 
Decree, and authenticated the canon which nearly all her 
members have been agreed upon for centuries. “Do you 
then, child of the Church, abstain from tampering with her 
ordinances.” 

But some one will be curious to learn how the authorities of 
the Church in the sixteenth century came to be sure upon a- 
point, which so many of them doubted about in the fourth. 


5 Pedagogus, i, 8. 
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Can it be that a new revelation was vouchsafed to the Triden- 
tine Fathers? Was it by being instructed directly from heaven 
that they became thus wiser than their ancestors? All Catholic 
theologians of note are unanimous in answering in the negative. 
Never, since the death of the last Apostle, has any new article of 
Christian faith been revealed to any man. The Apostles received, 
partly from the mouth of our Lord, partly by the illumination 
of the Holy Ghost, the entire body of doctrines which are, or 
ever can be, taught as of faith by the Church. The Church 
can define no dogma which was not revealed to the Apostles, 
and by them handed down to her, as a truth which all men 
hearing it should be bound to believe. As the Vatican Council 
puts it— 

The Holy Ghost was not promised to the successors of Peter, to the 
end that by His revelation they might open out a new doctrine, but 
that by His assistance they might religiously guard and faithfully expound 
the revelation or deposit of faith that was handed down by the Apostles 
(Const. 2, cap. 4). 


The Apostles clearly and explicitly recognized all the 
dogmas that have ever since been defined by Pope or Council, 
or ever can be defined, and they taught them all to their 
disciples; and never has one of those dogmas at any epoch 
utterly perished from the belief of the Church. But more than 
one has become obscured, more than one has been called in 
question even among the orthodox. This obscuration of dogma 
cannot obtain in the Church to any great extent, for then she 
would have failed, where our Lord has promised that she should 
not fail, in her office of guardian of the Christian revelation. 
Accordingly, in the Bull Auctorem jidei of Pius VI, the following 
proposition of the Synod of Pistoia is curtly condemned as 
“ heretical.” 

In these latter ages, there has been spread a general obscurity over 
sundry truths of graver moment that regard religion, and are the basis 
of the faith and moral teaching of Jesus Christ. 


But it is evident that a doctrine may be part of the faith of 
Jesus Christ, without being exactly the basis of that faith. An 
instance is the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, or of the 
scriptural character, say of the Book of Judith. It is not then 
to be wondered at that these were once moot points in the 
Catholic schools. Both questions have been finally closed, 
closed not by the Holy Ghost speaking anew to bishop or 
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doctor, but by His watchful care presiding over the human 
deliberations of the rulers of the Church, and providentially 
directing their inquiries so as that their verdict should accord 
with the teaching of the Apostles. 

One can readily: perceive how natural it was that doubt 
should arise concerning the deutero-canonical books of the 
Old Testament. Those books, as St. Athanasius, above 
quoted, has told us, were read in his time for the instruction 
of neophytes ; but, Rufinus says, they were not used by the 
Fathers to establish the authority of the faith, There we have 
a relation of the use of the books in the fourth century. It 
needs no great penetration to discern how this usage was 
established. In the conversion of pagans Scripture could not 
be employed controversially, but only didactically. It was no 
good labouring to prove to an Areopagite, or to a Persian sage, 
that matter was created by God, because Moses says so: he did 
not acknowledge the inspiration of Moses. But when a pagan 
put himself under the instruction of a Christian missioner, then 
he would be taught the cosmogony of Genesis, and would give 
ear to the moral precepts of Tobias. In arguing with a Jew, 
Scripture could be employed to further effect. There was a 
portion of the Christian Scriptures which he accepted for the 
inspired word of God, to wit, the proto-canonical books of the 
Old Testament. These then had a controversial value; they 
could be employed as something more than mere manuals of 
Christian doctrine; the deutero-canonical books practically 
could not. With this difference in point of utility ever making 
itself felt, was it surprising that Christian teachers in time 
came to surmise that speculatively and in the eyes of God, 
the deutero-canonical books were not equal to the rest of the 
Old Testament in point of authority? It was just at Jerusalem, 
where St. Cyril lived, that such a difference would be most 
striking, and such a surmise would be most easily conceived. 

Cardinal Franzelin® conjectures that it was Origen’s edition 
of the Hexapla which first gave occasion to general doubt 
about the books of the Old Testament that are not in the 
Jewish canon. The Hexapla contained the Old Testament 
under six various forms. One was the Septuagint, or Greek 
version of the seventy-two interpreters, who were set to work 
by King Ptolemy, about the year B.c. 270. The Septuagint 
contains a certain number of phrases that are not now found in 
the Hebrew text. These Origen marked with an odelus (+), 


6 De Scriptura, p. 393, seq. 
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which was the mark used by the Greek grammarians to denote 
a spurious passage. Origen’s edition of the Septuagint was 
much copied. St. Jerome tells us that it was to be found in 
all church libraries. These copies contained the deutero- 
canonical books, with an odelus at every verse, to denote that 
they were not in the Hebrew. Such marking was calculated 
to excite the suspicion that they were not Scripture. 

The Cardinal finds a curious confirmation of his conjecture 
in the facts connected with the prophecy of Baruch. That alone 
of the deutero-canonical books is admitted into the canon of 
Scripture by St. Cyril, who makes it one book with the pro- 
phecy of Jeremy. St. Athanasius and others do the same. If 
this singular favour shown to Baruch can be traced to the 
influence of Origen’s edition, that is a probable reason why the 
rejection of. the rest of the Apocrypha should be referred to the 
same occasion. Now in the celebrated Chisi manuscript, which 
professes to give Baruch according to the Septuagint, the pro- 
phecy is not obelized at every verse, but only here and there. 
This indicates that the placer of the ode/i, presumably Origen, 
had before him the now lost Hebrew text of Baruch. So 
Baruch, having been marked like the proto-canonical books, 
keeps a place on the canon of St. Cyril, from whence the rest 
of the deutero-canonical writings are omitted. 

St. Cyril also omits the Apocalypse. For the authenticity 
of this book there is a considerable amount of early docu- 
mentary evidence, including that of St. Irenzeus, who in treating 
of the Number of the Beast, refers to “good and ancient manu- 
scripts,” and to the “witness of persons who have seen John.”? 
Afterwards heretics made an ill use of the book in Egypt, as 
they have since done in England, and thereby its credit was 
impaired. The Syrian school of Scripture commentators, repre- 
sented by St. John Chrysostom and Theodoret, did not consider 
the Apocalypse. This need not surprise us, when we recollect 
the affection of that school for the letter of Scripture, and how 
hard it is to explain the Apocalypse to the letter. A similar 
spirit may have breathed at Jerusalem under St. Cyril, and that 
may be why he does not name the book. 

The discussion of the canon of Scripture raises a crowd of 
difficulties, historical and theological, far too vast to be got over 
in a few pages. Enough to have examined, however imperfectly, 
one single ancient witness upon the subject. J. R. 


1 Adv. Heres. v. 30. 
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IN a season of conflict, at a time when the forebodings of 
Christian hearts are full of trials and sorrows, the Italian Jesuit, 
Father Raffaelle Garrucci, has girded himself to the labour of 
collecting and illustrating the monuments of early Christian art, 
and of grounding on them an authentic and exhaustive history 
of art during the first eight centuries of our era. As far as may 
be gathered from what he has already given to the public, the 
author’s plan may be thus described. He first presents us with 
a well-filled pictorial atlas, consisting of finished engravings of 
all the monuments of plastic and pictorial art, belonging to that 
epoch. The paintings of the Catacombs, and others preserved 
to us from that date, the tracings on glass, the mosaics of archi- 
tectural monuments, the various ri/eve and figures on sarco- 
phagi, shrines, vases, and jewels, will each be represented in this 
collection. Every engraving is accompanied by an explanation 
of its subject and purport. The whole work will close with a 
systematic history of art, in which the development of art will 
be treated with special reference to the history of the Church 
and of civilization. | 

Of the interest attaching to such an undertaking there can 
be as little question as of its importance. Requiring, as it must, 
a deep and varied acquaintance with the several branches of 
sacred and profane learning, it is eminently fitted to cast a new 
and searching light on most of the problems with which they 
are concerned. Waiving, for the nonce, our interest in them as 
Catholics, it is obvious that the art-monuments of Christian 
antiquity are of no less importance to history, philology, and 
esthetics, than the Egyptian monuments, the inscriptions, and 
the colossal remains which Layard’s Assyrian researches have 


1 The History of Christian Art in the first eight centuries of the Catholic Church. 
Illustrated by a collection of all the monuments of painting and sculpture, graven on 
copper, on five hundred plates, &c. Prato: Francesco Giachetti, 1872—1876. 
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recently brought to light. Nay, more ; they are in closer contact 
with the present stage of civilization ; they bear a special signifi- 
cance for our history, literature, and art ; and it is simply narrow- 
minded to ignore the deep interest with which the monuments 
of the Catacombs and of early Christian art may claim to 
inspire every man of cultivated mind. 

But whatever its importance for the mere student of art, as 
the connecting link between the Graeco-Roman art of classical 
antiquity and the medieval and Renaissance periods, there can 
be no question as to its deep significance for Catholics who 
possess the key to the varied symbolism of this particular period, 
and can discern in it the idea, and the dogmatic germs which it 
infolds. The theologian may here find, not only the veneration 
of the saints and of their memorials, but the adoption of art in 
the divine liturgy, as a means of expressing the central truths of 
redemption, of the nature and operation of grace, of the con- 
stitution of the Church, of baptismal regeneration, of the 
Eucharist, penance, and the resurrection. The dogmas incul- 
cated by the holy Fathers in their homilies and catecheses are 
here pictorially displayed; and of no less value to biblical 
exegesis are the numerous correspondences between the Old 
and New Testaments, the prophetic types and utterances, and 
the realities they foreshadowed, which witness to the keen 
insight of our forefathers in the faith, into the depths of Sacred 
Scripture. The canonist, too, will here meet with many an 
illustration of the laws and usages of the early Church. But 
while thus increasing the goodly store of ecclesiastical science, 
it embodies for us the message of those early ages, telling us of 
our lot in the inheritance which they have handed down to us, 
at the cost of all that the world and human nature hold dear, 
setting forth to us, in visible, palpable shape, the mysteries of 
that faith which welds the present with the past, the outward signs 
of sacramental grace, the fellowship of the saints, the Catholic, 
Apostolic, and Roman Church—in a word, the whole economy 
of the Incarnation. Not only is such a collection a mute, but 
irrefragable apology: it is an exhortation, an encouragement, 
quickening anew failing hope, whispering to the weary and faint- 
hearted, “The Lion of the tribe of Judah has conquered, the 
Church went forth from the Catacombs to take possession of 
the world, even the self-same Church that is now struggling 
with the powers of darkness !” 

It is no disparagement to the author to set forth his obliga- 
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tions to his predecessors in the same line of research. These 
are Bosio, Arringhi, Marchi, de Rossi, Perret, and Serioux 
d’Agincourt. With the exception of the last named, their 
studies were confined, all but exclusively, to the Roman Cata- 
combs. As may be gathered from the title of his book, Father 
Garrucci's investigations range over a far more extensive field ; 
yet, so far forth as he deals with the same subject-matter, his 
work is not to be deemed as a merely perfunctory reproduction 
of results previously obtained. 

Of the writers above named, the oldest is Bosio, a Maltese, 
who has bequeathed to us in his Roma Sotterranca the fruits of 
five-and-thirty years’ unwearied, conscientious, and thorough 
exploration of the Catacombs. He was not spared to complete 
his great work, which is not devoid of the shortcomings attaching, 
of necessity, to a first essay. The artists he employed to copy 
the pictures in the Catacombs were not very careful of accuracy, 
and in many cases they omitted, added, or altered details, those 
of costume, for instance, according to their tastes or whims. 
As regards the written commentary on these early paintings, 
we must bear in mind that Bosio had not at hand the works of 
Marchi or de Rossi. The study of history in its sources, the 
divers other helps to an accurate investigation of the monuments 
of bygone ages, which are so abundantly supplied to us, were 
unknown to him. He did not live to see the publication of his 
own work, the first edition of which appeared in 1632, three 
years after his death. It was republished with a Latin text, 
some nineteen years later, by Arringhi. By order of Pope 
Clement the Twelfth, Bottari sent forth a new edition of Bosio’s 
engravings, to which he appended a new text, leaving, however, 
the illustrations just as he found them. It is thus that, despite 
their shortcomings and imperfections, they remained until lately 
the common source of information concerning the paintings and 
art-history of the Catacombs. 

This state of things has been considerably modified by 
Father Marchi and the Cavaliere de Rossi, the former of whom 
submitted many of these engravings to a serious revision, besides 
discovering and copying many new pictures. De Rossi, too, 
corrected and explained a large number of these points, both in 
his Roma Sotterranea, in his pictures of the Madonna, and in his 
Bolletino Archeologico. Yet it must be said, that for obvious 
reasons, the revision of de Rossi has hitherto left untouched the 
greater portion of Bosio’s drawings—enough to show that room 
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has been left for Father Garrucci to make for himself a high 
position among the explorers of the Catacombs. We may form 
some notion of the range of his labours, by taking into account 
that the pictures contained in de Rossi’s Roma Sotterranea fill 
but eighteen out of the ninety of the Roman plates of Father 
Garrucci; four others are taken from the Solletino, six from 
Father Marchi’s works and manuscripts, three from various 
monographs by other writers. The destruction of the monu- 
ments rendered impossible the revision of some fourteen plates. 
Thus one half of the collection, in other words no less than forty- 
five plates, containing in all about one hundred and fifty pictures, 
have been, for the most part, subjected by Father Garrucci to a 
most conscientious and critical revision, that is, they have. been 
collated with their originals in the Catacombs, and thus every 
one of the engravings published by Bottari has either been 
corrected in its least details, or, when needful, replaced by new, 
and carefully taken copies. The like improvement is discernible 
also in the accompanying explanations and descriptions. 

But Father Garrucci’s researches are not confined to the 
Roman Catacombs ; he has also taken in hand those of Naples, 
which he inspected in person, accompanied by a eminent Roman 
artist, for the purpose of getting accurate copies of the paintings 
and sculptures therein contained. He has further enriched his 
valuable Neapolitan collection with cemeterial paintings from 
Milan, Alexandria, Cyrene, and Lybia. His plan, moreover, 
included the early Christian remains of France, Sicily, Egypt, 
and Mesopotamia. But the celebrated crypt at Rheims had been 
destroyed in 1802, the dawn of our present period of culture 
and of free thought, and it could be studied only in the incom- 
plete description de Pouilly has left us. He could obtain but 
some faulty drawings of the Syracusan Catacombs, and as for 
Alexandria, he had to make the most of the, to him, doleful news 
of the wholesale destruction of its early Christian memorials, 
and to content himself with Layard’s bare assurance, that in the 
course of his explorations in Mesopotamia, he had met with some 
early Christian tombs. 

Despite, however, these drawbacks, Father Garrucci’s col- 
lection far surpasses, both in extent and accuracy, those of his 
predecessors in this line of research. Its value to science is 
further enhanced by the well-tried critical acumen and the 
personal weight of the author. Like de Rossi, he was the 
friend and disciple of Padre Marchi, who opened to him the 
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mysteries of underground Rome, and fired him with his own 
inextinguishable ardour for that line of study, schooling him 
meanwhile in that laborious yet fruitful method of his, which 
has been productive of results most precious for archeological 
science. We may now account for his not having devoted him- 
self to one or the other branch of Christian archeology, which 
he has enriched in more than one of its most important parts 
with discoveries of much value. 

His first publication on the W/ysteries of Phrygian Syncretism* 
solved a most intricate archzological problem, which had hitherto 
baffled the subtlety and perseverance of many an investigator, 
and given grounds for ascribing to paganism an undue influence 
over the development of Christian art. While engaged on this 
subject he took occasion thoroughly to master the distinctive 
features of Pagan, Jewish, Christian, and Gnostic burial-places. 
The publication of the collection of |’Heureux, which had been 
prepared for the press in 1605, and had waited full two centuries 
and a half for an editor, afforded him the long wished for oppor- 
tunity of studying the earlier contributions to the literature of 
the Catacombs. Herewith were connected various studies of 
epigraphy and iconography, which stood him in good stead in 
his dissertation on the crucifix. He further submitted the gilt 
glass vessels of the Catacombs to a thorough investigation, the 
results of which he published in a work still held in high esteem, 
and which, having been twice edited, remains to this day the 
great authority on this branch of the antiquities of art. The 
discovery of the Jewish cemetery in the Randanini vineyard led 
him to devote himself anew to the special study of the cemeteries, 
and has brought to light many valuable data bearing on what 
may be styled the critical treatment of the subterranean tombs. 
Thus the work to which we call notice, the matured fruit of a 
thorough acquaintance with the monuments of early Christian 
art, is the result of the comprehensive archzological studies to 
which the author has devoted his life. 


2 The following is a list of Father Garrucci’s earlier publications : Les Mystéeres du 
Syncrétisme Phrygien (Paris, 1854); Hagioglypta: sive picture et sculpture sacre anti- 
quiores, presertim que Rome reperiuntur, explicate a Johanne l’ Heureux (Macario, 
Paris, 1856); Manges d’épigraphie Chrétienne (Paris, 1856); 7 ci ocifisso grafito 
(Roma, 1857); Vetri ornati di figure in oro trovati nei cimiteri dei Cristiani primitivi 
di Roma (Roma, 1858, 2 Ediz., 1864); Cimitero det antigui Ebrei scoperto recenta- 
mente in Vigna Randanini (Roma, 1862). There has lately appeared: Sylloge in- 
scriptionum Latinarum evi Romane Reipublica usque ad C. Julium Casarem (Taumini, 


1875). 
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We will now endeavour to give the reader a few summary 
indications of the plan and contents of the History of Christian 
Art, as far as it has yet appeared. One volume of the portfolio 
of engravings has already been published under the title Pztture 
Cimiteriali, which contains, on one hundred and eight plates, 
well nigh three hundred mural paintings from the Catacombs of 
Rome and Naples, to which are added a selection of others 
taken in other parts of Christendom, and arranged in topo- 
graphical order. 

The first impression arising, even from a cursory glance at 
this collection, is one of amazement at its wealth and magnifi- 
cence of ornament. No one could have imagined, @ priori, that 
so much beauty, elegance, and grace were to be found in these 
dark underground passages, extending for leagues in all direc- 
tions. The magnificence of the Roman palaces has, so to speak, 
filtered down here, and invested the walls of this vast necropolis 
with the charms of new-born art. Not only are the walls 
adorned with symbolic figures, decorative designs, and sepulchral 
inscriptions, but the roof also bears traces of adornments we 
should scarcely seek save in the state-apartments of a Roman 
noble. Vine-branches, laden with ripe clusters, are most grace- 
fully intertwined on the surface of the calcareous tufa, enlivened 
by birds and winged genii fluttering among their tendrils. Else- 
where the roof is divided into several compartments, of which 
the central circle, or octagon, is surrounded with graceful fes- 
toons, or framed in a series of paintings, while garlands of flowers 
fill up the intervals between the several designs. In the collection 
before us we may meet with fifty such specimens, each presenting 
a marked variety of design and detail. 

The larger portion of the sepulchral paintings, properly so 
called, are to be met with in the arcosolia, or semi-circular 
niches over the tombs. We have here the same variety as in 
roof paintings. In some cases the concavity of the aveosolium 
presents but one subject, in others it is divided into several 
compartments, more or less decorated by festoons, or other 
paintings. On one arcesolium we find represented the family 
whose remains are entombed beneath it. The infant daughter, 
Nonnosa, with a graceful diadem and robe bedecked with pearls, 
is the central figure; on the left is her mother, Mary, in the 
usual garb of a matron; on the right, the father, Theotecnus, in 
the fulness of his manhood, bearded, and gracefully draped in 
his pallium: all have their hands stretched out in the attitude 
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of prayer. On others we behold the Virgin Mother with her 
Child, or the Good Shepherd, by whom stands St. Paul, with 
the inscription, Paulus pastor apostolus, or St. Januarius, in the 
midst of two paying him their homage. One of the most 
finished specimens, which in conception and execution may vie 
with aught that Pompeii can show in the way of decorative art, 
represents Christ as a beardless youth, in the midst of the 
twelve Apostles. 

The Zuminaria, or vaults which admitted daylight through a 
shaft, are decorated with a profusion one could not have 
expected in this underground abode of Christian prayer and 
gloom. We may instance one in the Catacomb of Pretextatus, 
which is adorned throughout with the most elegant aradbesques, 
while in the lower compartments the types of the four seasons 
remind one of the heavenly husbandman, who renews the face 
of the earth, and from her darksome bosom calls forth the 
fulness of life. Taken as a whole, these engravings bear witness 
to an artistic sense and living power of origination. Joy and 
love are everywhere the prevailing sentiments. One would seek 
here in vain for the cramped sympathies, the narrow views, the 
exaggerated terrors of a false asceticism. 

As regards the categories into which the subjects treated in 
these pictures may be divided, we find no less than two-and- 
thirty Biblical allegories, not to speak of the strictly historical 
paintings which belong for the most part to a later age. The 
treatment of these allegories gives token of the same variety of 
form and conception. The story of Jonas recurs more than thirty 
times. It is presented in one, two, or three scenes, in which we 
are sure not to miss the stereotyped sea-monster, or the ivy, or 
gourd, yet ever with fresh combinations and variations. The 
same holds good of the other typical representations, as Moses 
striking the rock, the raising of Lazarus, and the like. 

As regards their artistic perfection, these paintings may be 
easily distributed among three distinct periods, the first of 
rudimentary attempt, followed by one of high finish, which in its 
turn was succeeded by a rapid degeneracy under the heirs of 
Constantine. Yet the student cannot fail to be impressed by 
the predominance throughout the collection of one unchangeable 
typical character. The central figure in these typical representa- 
tions is the Good Shepherd, that moving presentment of the 
fundamental dogma of Christianity, the redemption of man by 
God made manifest in the flesh. The pencil of these ancient 
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limners lingers fondly on a type expressive no less of the world- 
wide dominion of the Son of Man, than of His overflowing com- 
passion for duped and enslaved humanity. For them it was not 
a cold allegory, but the loving delineation of a Divine utterance 
welling up from the Saviour’s heart, recorded by the Apostle of 
love, foreshown by the Prophets, and filling the hearts of 
countless believers with gladness, hope, and the courage required 
for self-immolation. 

The subjects of next importance to this, are the story of 
Jonas and the raising of Lazarus, those telling types of the 
resurrection of Christ, and of the members of His mystical 
body. Following close upon these, we have Daniel in the lions’ 
den, the three holy youths in the fiery furnace, as a figure 
of Christ’s Passion ; the sacrifice of Abraham, the type of His 
all-atoning death ; Moses striking the rock, foreshowing salvation 
by faith and Baptism; the multiplication of loaves and the 
mystic Supper, the symbol and presentment of the Eucharist. 
The Fall and our rehabilitation by repentance are typified by 
our first parents, and the man sick of the palsy; salvation in 
and by the Church founded by Christ, is foreshadowed in Noe’s 
ark ; in a word, we find here, within a brief compass, the main 
articles of Catholic teaching. The desire expressed in the 
Tridentine Decree, that the pictorial and plastic arts should 
minister to the instruction of the faithful people, is thus seep to 
be in conformity with primitive practice, and to have been fully 
realized in the Catacombs. 

Among the subjects which are less frequently met with, we 
have the mystic fisherman, the Samaritan woman at Jacob's 
well, Tobias, Moses with the volume of the Covenant, the 
burning bush, Susanna, Elias’ ascension, Job, the wise and 
foolish virgins, David with the sling, the healing of the man 
born blind, the manna, the unjust steward, the miraculous 
draught of fishes, the heavenly bride-chamber, the prize in the 
race-course, in fact a complete “Bible of the poor” (Bidia 
pauperum), tastefully, yet simply illustrated with designs of 
which, while some are merely ornamental, others veil a deep 
typical significance. Amid all these varieties, we never fail to 
meet with the picture of the female Ovams, the veiled, praying 
woman with hands outstretched, the symbol of the Church here 
below, breathing that heavenly piety which hallows the forms 
traced by Fra Angelico. 

Another point which deserves attention is;that, as Father 
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Garrucci shows, the paintings on the ceilings, walls, and arcosolia, 
mostly (though not always) coalesce in what Father Garrucci 
has aptly named a homiletic, or catechetical whole. He 
illustrates his view by the mural paintings of the cemetery of 
Thraso a S. Saturnino, which are arranged in close succession 
on three distinct lines, as follows: Moses smiting the rock, 
Christ with the seven baskets (the multiplation of loaves), the 
three Magi in Persian costume bringing gifts to the Mother of 
God, who with her Divine Child is seated on a throne, a man 
praying between two children, Noe with the dove returning 
to the ark, the mummy of Lazarus in a temple-shaped tomb, 
with Christ rousing him to a new life, Daniel standing naked 
between two lions, Tobias the younger about to take the fish at 
Raphael’s command, and in a second scene dragging it out of 
the Tigris. 

Let us hear how Father Garrucci blends these divers 
paintings into a harmonious whole. We are brought to Christ, 
the heaven-sent Bread of God,* by him who, smiting the 
rock, opens to us the mysteries of faith. The relation of the 
Epiphany to our knowledge of the God-Man, and the belief 
of the Gentiles in Him, results from the connexion indicated by 
Christ Himself between the faith in Himself and the mystic 
import of the multiplication of loaves, a connexion which is in 
nowise incompatible with its sacramental significance. Further, 
the Magi travel to Bethlehem to find Christ, Tobias journeys to 
the banks of the Tigris to find the mystic “ fish,” which was food 
on the way, and a remedy for blindness. Christ gives His Body 
for the ransom of the world, and His sacrifice is figured by 
Daniel amid the lions. This series of dogmatico-sacramental 
truths quicken and foster in believers a steadfast hope in the 
peace and everlasting bliss to which they are called, and remind 
them of the crowning victory over death, in the resurrection of 
the body, both of which truths are here presented under the 
type of the ark and the raising of Lazarus. No less ingenious 
is his construction of the homily in pictures which he had 
discovered on the tomb of a consecrated virgin in the Cemetery 
of St. Cyriaca. 

Among the paintings devoid of a typical purpose, we find 
the well-known head of Christ from St. Domitilla’s, the favourite 
model of the masters of the Renaissance, and the scarcely less 
beautiful one from St. Pontian’s, where Christ is first depicted 


3 St. John vi. 33. 
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with a nimbus divided by a Greek cross. A third most 
interesting picture of tbe same kind is taken from the Neapolitan 
Catacomb of St. Gaudioso. We may next claim notice for a 
series of pictures of the Epiphany reaching back to the threshold 
of the Apostolic age, and valuable too, in that they show that, 
in the early Church, our Blessed Lady was held in highest 
veneration, the Madonna of St. Agnese and others, for which we 
must refer to Father Garrucci’s collection. 

In justice, however, to the third, or post-Constantinian period, 
which, as we have observed, was one of rapid decline, it must 
be acknowledged that many of its productions witness to a 
genuine love of art, to a certain taste and power of origination. 
There was never any real divorce between the Church and 
art, but she soon had to gird herself to the herculean task of 
building up a new civilization out of the ruins of the Roman 
Empire, and the chaos which followed the inroads of the 
barbarian hordes. 

The second volume of the collection of engravings has 
already reached the number of thirty plates, and mainly consists 
of the oldest legendary portraits of Christ and His most Blessed 
Mother, of the most ancient series of the pictures of the Popes 
from St. Paul without the walls, and of several miniatures 
from Biblical manuscripts. It is needless to say more until the 
volume is completed. 

The letterpress which accompanies the engravings explains 
those elements which are not immediately obvious, as, the 
costume, attitude, action, the symbolism and connection of 
the figures. These explanations are not unfrequently borne 
out by quotations from the Fathers, from profane history, and 
by comparisons with other monuments; the author further 
enlarges on the criticism and history of the paintings, the 
defects or excellencies of previous copies, the authenticity and 
value of the present editions, in all which, we find abundant 
proof of the writer’s varied reading and deep acquaintance 
with his subject. In his explanatory remarks, he takes his 
stand on the indications presented by the picture itself, or on 
the observation of contemporary writers ; failing which, he 
naturally does not neglect such considerations as may warrant 
well-grounded inferences as to the idea of the early Christian 
artists. Thus, for instance, a passage from Tertullian and 
another in the Heraémeron of Dracontius* enable him to 
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explain a painting in which the Good Shepherd is represented 
with the emblems of the four seasons. He shows that they 
were taken as a symbol of the resurrection. We may hereby 
perceive how the appeal to history throws light on the poetic 
conception embodied in these emblematic paintings, and helps 
to an insight into the profound and devout intuitions of the 
early Christians. 

The other part of the work, containing the history of art, 
is not sufficiently advanced to allow us to speak of its general 
plan, but from what has hitherto appeared, we may feel sure 
that no pains will be spared to render this department of the 
work as full and complete, as the collection of prints we have 
heretofore been engaged with. We will, however, give a brief 
account of what is already published. 

The first book, which might be called the “ Prolegomena,” 
treats of the “Character of Christian Art;” in connection 
wherewith it deals (1) with the historical beginnings and the 
dogmatic bases of Christian art ; (2) with architecture considered 
as a necessary preliminary to the other arts; (3) with the 
theoretical and technical principles of painting and sculpture, 
so far as is needed to enable even “laymen,” so to speak, to 
understand the work ; (4) with the zsthetic theory or character- 
istic of Christian art in particular. These preliminary treatises 
are concise and clear and well suited to the purpose of an 
introduction. 

It would be difficult to find anything excelling the three 
chapters on the ecclesiastical architecture of the first centuries ; 
or to meet elsewhere with so many valuable details on the 
building of Basilicas and Baptisteries. The same may be said 
of the appended treatise on cemeteries. But we must pass 
on to the historic-dogmatic introduction which may be summed 
up in the following theses: (1) Christian art, from the very 
outset, has had, under the influence of the Church, an universal 
and natural development, while between it and the early 
Church there was and: could be no antagonism; (2) Protestant 
authorities have greatly exaggerated the aversion of the Jewish 
tradition from the use and veneration of images, and hence 
from Christian art; (3) the peril of idolatry was, on the whole, 
very slight for the converts from heathenism; for the early 
Christians were as well able as’ we, to distinguish between 
idolatry and the lawful veneration of images; (4) sculpture 
was not, as the modern Greek schismatics assert, forbidden by 
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the Church or excluded from religious uses; the nature of the 
art and material difficulties are sufficient to account for its 
comparative rarity in the early centuries. These several points 
are discussed with great erudition; and the result effectually 
disposes of a theory current in some of the lower planes of 
Protestantism, and, while throwing light on the dogmatic bases 
of Christian art, refutes the false notion that it was smuggled 
into God’s house, to the unspeakable displeasure of the converts 
from Judaism, and with no slight danger to the spiritual welfare 
of those of Pagan antecedents. 

Father Garrucci assigns as the two main distinctive features 
of Christian art, its return to the ideal of moral worth, and its 
typical and prophetic character, resulting from its central object, 
that is, revealed truth, and influencing its ideals and the form 
of their presentment. In consequence of the former character- 
istic, Christian art has entirely broken with the sensual 
lasciviousness of antiquity, and subordinated the elements of 
the beautiful, that address themselves to our senses, to the inner 
ideal, while regulating by the moral law the exercise of art. 
If it limited thereby the circle of its operations, the typico- 
prophetic character of the revelation of God spread before 
it a boundless horizon and opened to it an ocean of divine- 
human, and human-divine poetry. The Divine, the Eternal, 
the Supernatural are susceptible of a visible presentment, 
since the Word was made Flesh, and imparts to us of 
His fulness, by means of tangible signs; since mankind 
is bound together in the visible fellowship of the saints, and 
the course of our daily lives works out the fulfilment of that 
which was dimly foreshown in the signs and wonders of bygone 
ages, serves as an earnest of that which will overwhelm the 
heart of man with bliss in the bosom of undying Love, of never- 
fading Beauty. 

This wondrous variety of types, the inexhaustible source 
at which Christian art draws its inspiration, has nought in 
common with heathen mythology, for the heathen apotheosis 
of man was a hideous lie, while the deification of man by 
Christianity is grounded on eternal truth. The types, allegories, 
personifications, symbols, &c., of Christian art are not, like 
those of its heathen counterpart, mere coinings of man’s fancy ; 
they are taken out of the revelation of God, and serve to 
clothe in visible shape Divine ideas, realities old yet ever new. 
It has been too much the fashion to ascribe the symbolism 
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of the Catacombs to the pressure of persecution, the discipline 
of the secret, the want of forms suited to the artistic rendering 
of the Christian idea, and to the influence of Pagan art. 
Without wholly denying the influence of these several causes, 
Father Garrucci lays special stress on the typico-prophetic 
character of Revelation as the main source of the symbolism 
of early Christian art. According to the Apostle,® the. Old 
Covenant throughout was a vast allegory of the salvation to 
be wrought by Christ. Christ Himself spake in parables and 
similitudes: for Him the Church is a building, a kingdom, a 
sheepfold ; its chief visible Pastor a foundation stone, or a 
bearer of the keys. What are the Sacraments, but a wondrous 
web of allegories which, apart from their inward workings, 
invest our lives, from the cradle to the grave, with a heavenly 
poetry? The life of the individual, that of the Church itself, 
what is it but a foreshadowing of everlasting bliss and glory? 
The public worship of the Church is but a vast system of 
allegorical acts. Bearing in mind these facts, the utterances 
of the Fathers, the ecclesiastical liturgy, the Christian poetry 
of the early centuries, we must needs agree with Father 
Garrucci in assigning to Christian art, as its essential feature, 
the fundamental law of its development, the master-key to 
its enigmas, this typico-prophetic character. The correctness 
of this view is further established by the results of its concrete 
application to the monuments themselves; it affords a simple 
and natural explanation of many of the peculiarities of artistic 
expression, which can hardly be otherwise accounted for, while 
the pictorial series, apart from this typical or doctrinal sequence, 
would be an insoluble enigma. The two next chapters deal 
in detail with the peculiarities resulting from this special 
characteristic. 

The Second Book of the History of Art treats of the repre- 
sentation of the human form, and may be resumed under the 
following heads: the representation of the nudef; that of the 
ordinary draped figure ; the vesture of Christ and His Apostles ; 
eeclesiastical vestments. 

This much will suffice to give some notion of Father 
Garrucci’s gigantic undertaking. We grieve to be compelled 
to say in conclusion that the material difficulties besetting 
his path render it likely that he may be unable to complete 
his work. The natural Mzcenas of Christian art, the second 
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Damasus, as Pius the Ninth is deservedly styled, is now a 
prisoner in the Vatican: “regenerated” Italy has ends in view 
far other than the furtherance of Christian art and science. 
Catholic nations groaning under the despotism of Revolution 
are cramped in every work of genuine Catholic tendency. In 
this state of things they should deem it a point of honour to 
support a publication of this class, and to aid its circulation. 
Christian art lay hidden and ignored for centuries under the 
rubbish of the Catacombs, meanwhile, Protestantism has pro- 
claimed that primitive Christianity eschewed all images. 
Rationalism has reproached the Church with the decay of 
classical taste,—it may well, therefore, be hailed as a triumph, 
when we behold the hitherto unappreciated and despised art, 
which owes to her its origin, rising from the Catacombs, resplen- 
dent with the sheen of classic beauty, to quicken within us 
the zxsthetic conceptions and the religious enthusiasm of our 
forefathers in the faith, to nerve us to follow them in the 
path along which they advanced to victory over the world 
and over the powers to whom it has pledged its allegiance. 











The Catholic Church in Poland under the 
Russian Government. 


apmaamente 
PART THE THIRD. 
THE breaking off of diplomatic intercourse between Rome and 
the Russian Government was followed by the Ukase of May 
10—22, 1867, constituting the Roman Catholic “College” at 
St. Petersburg as the exclusive channel of all communications 
whatsoever with the Holy See. This College was to be presided 
over by a prelate selected by the Government, and each Catholic 
bishop, whether of the kingdom of Poland or of the Ruthenian 
provinces, was to appoint a delegate, subject however to the 
approval of the Administration. The gist of the decree was 
the complete subordination of the Catholic Church to the Home 
Secretary for the time being ; it sought, therefore, to shackle the 
Catholic Church with the fetters which, since Peter the Great, 
had crushed all spontaneity out of the State communion. 
According to its wont, the Russian Government sought its 
accomplices among the bishops. The transportation of many 
of their colleagues would doubtless “encourage” those who 
were as yet unmolested ; at the same time efforts were made 
to convince them that their cooperation in the plan could in 
nowise wound their conscience, as the Government did not 
regard the Catholic College as an administrative institution, 
nor had it been condemned by the Holy See, so that any show 
of reluctance would be in reality an act of insubordination to 
Apostolic authority. How far this was in accordance with facts 
may be seen from the contents of the Encyclical of October 17, 
1867, and of the letter in which Cardinal Antonelli acknowledged 
the communication of the coadjutor of Mohileff, Staniewski, who 
had undertaken to give official notice of the Ukase to the Holy 
Father. After insisting on the obvious tendencies of the imperial 
edict, which, as he observes, it was not in the power even of the 
Apostolic See to approve, the Cardinal-Secretary concludes with 
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a well-merited rebuke to the pliant prelate, whom he reminds of 
the censures he has incurred. 

The Bishops, even before the Holy See had announced its 
decision, understood that this was one of the cause majores, which 
must be referred to the Supreme Pastor; some of them, how- 
ever, appointed their delegate, trusting to a future ratification of 
their act. The Bishop of Plock, with some others, signified his 
resolve to take no step without having first consulted the Holy 
Father. The Government was thus thrown on its usual re- 
sources: the Bishop of Plock was summoned to Warsaw by the 
Governor. Being proof against threats, and taking his stand on 
the fealty due from him, as bishop, to the Pope, he was arrested, 
and without further delay sent off to Novgorod. The impression 
produced by this act of vigour did not respond to the expecta- 
tions of the Government. Lubienski, the Bishop of Augustowo, 
was the next to experience its severity. This prelate had sactri- 
ficed popularity, and even incurred the suspicion of his fellow- 
countrymen, by his earnest loyalty to the Russian Government, 
hoping thereby to purchase the right to remain a faithful pastor. 
As we have seen, he was one of those who, presuming the 
subsequent ratification of the Holy See, had appointed a deputy 
to the “College.” In a long letter to General Berg, he set forth 
the perplexities of his conscience, and the motives which left 
him no alternative but that of revoking his act. Despite this 
retractation, his delegate was hurried to St. Petersburg, though 
in a state of serious illness, by a posse of police. The Bishop, 
but a few weeks later, was seized in his palace during the early 
hours of the morning and conveyed to Perm. The report of 
his death soon followed this outrage. The general in command 
of the escort, unmindful of Talleyrand’s maxim, had been too 
zealous ; he would not hear of the Bishop’s stopping to take 
rest, until it was plain that he was fast nearing a bourne whence 
no traveller returns. Even then medical aid was denied him, 
and it was only at the last moment a priest was allowed to 
administer to him the sacraments of the dying. His sudden 
fate recalled that of Mgr. Kalinski, the Uniat Bishop of Chelm, 
who had died under similar circumstances. Was he poisoned, 
or did he die of fever? It is one of those enigmas reserved to 
the Judgment Day. True, he was ill before starting on his 
enforced journey. It is said that he had offered his life to God, 
for the return of Russia to unity. God scems to have accepted 
his sacrifice. 
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Mgr. Sosnowski, administrator of Lublin, followed the example 
of this illustrious confessor, but knowing what he had to expect 
he took to timely flight, leaving for the Minister a long letter, 
wherein he set forth his motives of action, and warning his dele- 
gate that his commission was null ad zzitio, and that an attempt 
to act upon it would be visited by ecclesiastical censures. Neither 
Staniewski, who died under censure in 1871, nor the delegates, 
were moved by these noble examples. The Canons of Plock 
refused for some time to elect its delegate, but yielded at length 
to a threat of sequestration of their revenues, exile for themselves, 
and the suppression of the diocese. 

Having thus constituted its College, the Government sought 
by favours and bribes to convince the members that it would be 
much more to their interest to be amenable, to abstain from 
opposition, which, as sensible men, they soon saw would be 
useless. In suspicious proximity to the events just related, a 
semi-official feeler was put forth, unfolding a plan for the abolition 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Russia. It bore no name, but 
claimed the approval of the higher authorities both in Church 
and State. Its substance may be thus briefly summarized. 
While tolerating a barely verbal acknowledgment of the Papal 
Primacy, measures are to be taken to exclude the Pope’s inter- 
vention in ecclesiastical affairs, even in such important matters 
as the confirmation of bishops-designate. Recalcitrant prelates 
were to be got rid of by open violence, if other means failed. 
After this transformation, the Catholic churches in the Russian 
dominions, as the authors of the plan truly observe, can be easily 
brought to an alliance with and finally to absorption into the 
State Church. 

Thus much will suffice for the “Catholic College.” We have 
now to comment on the official announcement of Prince Gorts- 
chakoff’s famous Memorandum. “ The conscience of our august 
master acquits him of all design to oppress the Catholic religion.” 
Meanwhile the Government, not shrinking from a statement 
to which every one of its acts gave the lie, had adopted in its 
dealings with its Polish subjects a system devised by the Privy 
Counsellor, Nicolas Milutine, which Father Martinoff summarily 
describes as follows: the proscription of the Polish language, 
and the substitution in its stead of the Russian, in the adminis- 
tration, in the law courts, the schools, and even in the sanctuary ; 
the forced elimination of Polish nationality, and of the civilization 
which has sprung from it, in order to Russianize, if we may be 
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allowed to coin the word, the subject race. For this it is that the 
Russian Government dispossesses the Polish landowners, and 
sells their estates to none but Russians, or German Protestants ; 
hence, too, the systematic exclusion of Polish and all other, even 
Russian, Catholics from all posts in the Administration, which 
are filled only by adherents of the State Church. Further ; 
“ orthodoxy ” being the distinctive badge of Russian nationality, 
the schism is to be propagated, not merely by the official clergy, 
but by the far more effectual intervention of the bureaucracy, 
backed by the military and the police. For in common fairness 
to all parties, it must be avowed that the schismatic clergy but 
seldom take the initiative in the official apostleship; they appear 
on the scene to occupy the churches, and tyrannize over the 
consciences which brute force has left at their mercy; they make 
up the official lists of “converts,” and help the police in the 
congenial task of hunting out hidden Uniats. 

We may now pass to the concrete application of these plans. 
Kauffmann, a German Protestant convert to the official ortho- 
doxy, had succeeded Mouravieff in Lithuania. To the brutalities 
of his predecessor he added, in virtue of his German culture, 
certain well-devised manceuvres which required the cooperation 
of ecclesiastics such as may be found, here and there, in a 
numerous clergy, men whose loose conduct and patent worldli- 
ness proclaim their venality. Two priests of this stamp were 
selected by Kauffmann to serve on a committee, the main object 
of which was to devise a plan for the persecution of the Church. 
Of the measures they suggested, some were to be put into 
immediate execution, others to await a gradual enforcement. 
To the former class belonged the suppression of the diocese of 
Minsk, the abolition of confraternities, the conversion of the 
Uniats, who had sought to screen themselves from the moles- 
tation of Siemaszko by going over to the Latin rite; a census 
of the Catholic population, to be taken by the police and the 
official clergy, for the purpose of selecting the churches to be 
handed over to the State communion. The latter category 
comprised projects subversive of ecclesiastical authority in its 
every degree; but what most calls for notice is the proposal 
to substitute Russian for Polish in the public prayers and those 
portions of Divine Service where, in accordance with time- 
honoured and approved usage, the vernacular is allowed. 

The hunts after the Uniats now recommenced with an 
earnestness that might well excite surprise, seeing that with 
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but few exceptions, neither the leaders nor the subordinate 
agents professed the State creed. As may be expected, con- 
siderations drawn from the nature and importance of faith, of 
religious truth, were never appealed to by these apostles of 
orthodoxy. Wherevet they opened a mission, the peasants 
were summoned to a meeting and reminded that, as the Tzar 
had made them a present of what had heretofore belonged to 
their landlords, they were bound in gratitude to embrace his 
religion ; stratagem and violence were called in to enhance the 
cogency of so demonstrative an argument. But we will let 
the facts speak for themselves. Prince Chowanski reproaches 
a group of peasants with omitting to pray for the Tzar. “Quite 
the contrary,” is their reply; “we pray for him at home and 
in church.” “Well, do so now.” They kneel down and begin 
to go through this vocal proof of loyalty ; tapers are, meanwhile, 
distributed among them. No sooner done, than they are told 
that by accepting tapers blessed in a Russian church, they have 
passed over to “orthodoxy,” their names are forthwith entered 
on the official registers; they are driven with cudgels, pitch- 
forks, and at the point of the bayonet, into the nearest 
schismatic church, where Holy Communion is sacrilegiously 
forced upon them. They are now duly converted: woe betide 
them should they seek to retrace their steps—the penalties of 
apostasy will be their lot! 

' A sacrilegious farce of this description was usually followed 
up by handing over the local church to the official schism, and 
thousands of Catholics, to whom the clergy of neighbouring 
parishes could minister only at their peril, were thus at one 
stroke cut off from the consolations of religion. Such was the 
origin of those pilgrimages of the country people to Wilna for 
the purpose of fulfilling their Easter duties, or getting a child 
baptized. Oft-times has it happened that a poor mother, 
wending her weary way through the forest tracks, exposed 
to all the rigours of the season, has brought back to her home 
the corpse of her babe, and deemed herself fortunate in escaping 
the police spies on the watch for those who came to town for 
such purposes as hers, to drag them to the Russian church, 
where, despite tears and protestations, the children are baptized 
according to the State ritual. The friends and dupes of Russian 
policy, when met with facts like these, will either deny them 
or palliate them as necessitated by the anti-Russian tendencies 
of the Poles. But the immense majority of the peasantry, 
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whose religious rights are thus trampled upon, far from sym- 
pathizing im the late insurrection, helped the government to 
suppress it. In the course of time, the pretext furnished by 
the late troubles became too flimsy for even Russian officials, 
and Kauffmann was superseded by Count Baranoff, whose 
moderation and stern repression of the delinquencies of his 
subordinates inspired the people with the hope that their forced 
“conversion” would no longer bar their profession of the 
Catholic faith, Deputations, consisting of many hundreds, 
strove to make their way to Baranoff, in order to unfold to 
him their doleful tale; but few succeeded, the others were 
brutally driven back by the Cossacks, and their leaders were 
lodged in gaol. On his passage through Wilna, the Tzar, in 
amswer to a petition of this kind, said—‘“I will never allow 
those who have embraced orthodoxy to return to the Catholic 
Church.” 

But however satisfactory the results obtained by allowing 
a few companies: of Cossacks to run riot among the Catholic 
peasantry, their stability could be insured only by selecting 
from among the clergy fit instruments for the realization of the 
anti-Catholic plans fermenting in the official mind. We have 
no need to shift the scene in order to study this phase of Russian 
policy. We can find an instance ready in the recent history 
of the diocese of Minsk. Widowed of its chief pastor, who 
had been driven into exile, a series of proceedings in which 
the exercise of violent pressure on the electoral rights of the 
Cathedral Chapter holds a conspicuous place, enabled the 
Governor Kauffmann to hand over the diocesan administration 
to three of his creatures, whose names and unsavoury ante- 
cedents we spare the reader. Under this triumvirate, the 
disorganization of the Catholic clergy went on apace; earnest 
and active parish priests were expelled from their livings, without 
the shadow of a pretext ; those who, on account of age or ill- 
health, needed assistance, were deprived of their coadjutors, and 
numbers of the clergy whose integrity rendered them an obstacle 
to the official designs, were crowded together im divers of the 
suppressed convents, changed for their behoof, both in name 
and! in reality, into prisons. The like measure was. meted out 
to: the several communities of religious women who were huddled 
together in the monastery of the Benedictinesses at Wilna 
Not content with the oppression of such of their brethren as 
were true to their principles, these worthies, to the scandal both 
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of their co-religionists and of the schismatics themselves, began 
to make money by the unblushing sale of divorces. On one 
occasion, Zylinski, the chief of the trio, having outstripped his 
former achievements against law and morality, by annulling a 
marriage in the conspicuous absence of any save pecuniary 
considerations, as a further outrage to public decency had the 
new marriage of the woman thus divorced celebrated on the 
very morrow by one of his colleagues in dignity. Two members 
of the consistory, or council of the diocesan administration, 
protested and demanded the removal of Zylinski, and it would 
have gone hard with him had he not gone to St. Petersburg, 
whence he returned in such high favour that the Governor- 
General durst not refuse him the deprivation and imprisonment 
of his two accusers. Meanwhile, the suppression of dioceses, 
which had begun before the official revocation of the Concordat 
with Rome, the exile and internment of bishops kept pace with 
the arbitrary suppression of parishes, and left the Catholic 
clergy, deprived of its natural heads, face to face with an 
omnipotent autocracy, which threatened with its vengeance all 
refusal to cooperate with its subversive plans, and dishonoured 
its willing tools by corrupting them. 

We now pass to the endeavours made to force the Russian 
language on the Poles in public worship and elementary religious 
teaching. Steps had already been taken in the preceding reign 
to exclude the Polish language from the public administration, 
the tribunals, the schools, &c. The insurrection of 1863 led to 
further action on the same line. In the towns of the western 
provinces the walls were covered with police notices, forbidding 
the use of Polish, and enforcing the prohibition with fines. At 
length the Government ordered the Committee of Catholic 
Affairs to examine into the question as to the opportuneness 
of introducing the official language into the worship of the 
several foreign communions, among which Catholicity is ranged 
by Russian bureaucracy. The majority of the committee voted 
in the affirmative, and the question was then submitted to a 
special council of Ministers and State dignitaries at St. Peters- 
burg. The final outcome of all this was the circular of January 
31, 1870, repealing the Ukase whereby Nicolas forbade the use 
of Russian in Catholic churches, allowing its use in the public 
worship of the several foreign denominations, on condition that 
it be asked for by the congregations, whose petitions for this 
purpose are to be submitted by the local pastors to the diocesan 
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authority, and to be finally referred for decision to the Home 
Minister. This was fair enough, if we consider but the text of 
the law apart from the instincts and passions of those who were 
intrusted with its execution. We refrain, for obvious reasons, 
from dealing with the philological aspects of the subject, which 
have been ably handled by the author of the Persecution in 
Lithuania. It is enough to observe that the Russian is a 
modern dialect, which has grown with the growth of the Russian 
Empire, and has never yet been used for religious worship or 
instruction, and hence is wanting in terms expressive of Christian 
ideas. It is no wonder then that the project encountered 
in imine the unanimous opposition of all whom it concerned. 
But its authors were not to be baffled: if petitions were not 
forthcoming, they might, as in the palmy days of Siemaszko, 
be forged, and failing the masses, the clergy might be prevailed 
upon to enter into the views of the Administration, who, as we 
have seen, had managed in more than one diocese to foist its 
creatures into the highest posts. In December, 1868, a com- 
mission was formed of a priest of the State schism, two Catholic 
clergymen in high favour with the Government, and an apostate.! 
The first fruit of their combined labours was a little prayer- 
book for children, which bore marks of having been compiled 
with a view to the susceptibilities of the “Most Holy” Governing 
Synod. Next appeared a translation of the Gospels for Sundays 
and festivals, bearing the “imprimatur” of the ecclesiastical 
censor, a priest of the same class as the translators, and 
betraying in several passages tendencies at variance with 
theological accuracy, not to mention the canons of grammar. 
For refusing to adopt it, the chaplains of the two grammar 
schools of Wilna were dismissed and expelled the city. Next 
appeared a shorter Catechism, which was so faulty that the 
authorities called in the edition, “on account,” they say, “of 
the numerous typographical errors which disfigure it.” But the 
opus magnum was the ritual, of which more anon. A Russian 
version of the Polish Christmas carols, and an Abridged History 
of the Old and New Testament closed the series. 

The next step was to force these books into circulation. 
The vast dioceses of Minsk and Wilna were at the mercy of 
the intruded administrator Zylinski, who, with his two assessors, 
set about the work which had been committed to him from 
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head-quarters. Pressure was put upon the clergy; addresses, 
the signatures to which had been extorted from the fears or 
worldly prudence of the signataries, were circulated. Staniewski 
was bribed into appending his “imprimatur” to the ritual, and 
circulating it among thé clergy of Mohileff. The three dioceses 
which still kept their bishops, refused to have aught to do with 
the new ritual—a refusal visited by the exile of the Bishop of 
Luck-Zytomierz to the confines of Siberia. Elsewhere, threats 
and violence came in the wake of favours and promises, to force 
the clergy, even those under censure, to sign petitions asking to 
be allowed the new ritual. In these straits, as if to encourage 
the faithful clergy, Divine grace urged Dean Piotrowicz, hitherto 
a fast friend and guilty tool of Zylinski and his accomplices, to 
return to his duty and to make a public reparation for the 
scandals he had given. He addressed to the clergy of Wilna 
and its neighbourhood a circular, which he read to his 
parishioners assembled for High Mass on the Annunciation 
B.V.M., 1870, after which he publicly burned the only copy 
of the new ritual he had kept in his possession, having already 
destroyed those consigned to him for distribution among the 
clergy of his deanery. He came down from the pulpit fully 
assured that the rest of his days would be spent in the miseries 
of exile. Taking his bundle and staff, he called in a police 
officer, was led off to prison, and a few days later was trans- 
ported to Kola, in the government of Arkangelsk. The circular, 
after warning his brethren and flock of the snares set for their 
faith, draws a scathing picture of the craft and violence of the 
persecutors, and winds up with an energetic denunciation of the 
crimes of his late associates. The effect of this plain speaking 
and of the heroic sacrifice which accompanied it was such that 
after three years’ incessant striving, scarcely one-sixth of the 
clergy of the diocese of Wilna had accepted the new ritual. 
Nor were the people, whose instincts warned them of the ulterior 
tendencies of this attempt at Russianizing them, at all backward 
in sustaining the resistance of their pastors, and in supplying 
those it concerned with striking proofs that the task they have 
set themselves is no child's play. But while a new-fangled 
ritual served as a pretext for persecution in the western 
provinces, the pretence of zeal for the restoration of ancient — 
rites cloaked the plan for the final destruction of the Uniat 
Church in the Russian dominions. 

Till within the last year or so, the Uniat diocese of Chelm, 
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in the ancient Palatinate, had withstood the persistent attempts 
of the schismaticjautocracy to uproot the Union. A beginning 
had been made by the erection of several churches for the 
Russian troops in the various garrisons ; the Bishop Szumborski 
(1830—1851) had for a time been duped by the zeal of the 
Government for the Oriental rite, but retracted his error as 
soon as it was pointed out to him. Under his successor the 
schism gained a coigne of vantage ; the Seminary was put under 
official direction, and the Government nominee to the rectorship 
of it was the notorious Canon Wojcicki, while the best students 
were sent to finish their courses at schismatic universities. 
Thus the Holy See had good reasons for deferring the insti- 
tution of the new designate, and for giving him such a 
coadjutor as Kalinski. This tentative way of proceeding was 
forced upon the Government by the absence in the diocese of 
Chelm of any other schismatics but Russian officials ; the short 
and sharp method of Siemaszko would not do here, and the 
hostile advance had to be covered by the pretext of zeal for 
the integrity and purity of the Eastern rite. Further, in 1865, 
when deputies from the various parts of the Empire went to 
thank the Tzar for having freed the peasantry from the dues 
hitherto exacted by their landlords, the Ruthenian delegation 
begged that their religion might be unmolested. The Tzar, 
in reply, pledged his imperial word that it should be as they 
desired—that he would allow no interference with their religion. 

Within a year after the suspension of diplomatic intercourse 
with Rome, efforts were made to draft the children of Uniats 
into separate schools, where Russian was taught. The next 
step was to introduce Russian into the churches. The Bishop 
Kalinski withstood this measure, and was thereupon sent into 
exile. It is said that he died on the road.2 His place was 
filled by Wojcicki, who was intruded as administrator by the 
civil power, despite the appointments made by the bishop, under 
the presentiment of his doom. This worthy packed the con- 
sistory with apostate priests, many of whom came from Galicia, 
among them was Popiel, who seems to have left his native 
diocese of Lemberg, for the good of that diocese. Thus 
surrounded and backed by all the influence of the Government, 
the administrator sent a shower of circulars among the clergy, 
enjoining the exclusive use of the Russian tongue in the 











* Such, at last, is the report of the Government. But even his children (he was a 
widower) have been kept in ignorance of the time and place of this event. 
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churches, forbidding organs, and warning the Uniat clergy 
against prayer in common with their Latin brethren. The 
circulars were followed by an administrative Communiqué, 
which opened to the recalcitrant the prospect of being driven 
from their cures in case of non-compliance, and placed Divine 
Service in the Uniat churches under the surveillance of the local 
police. Wojcicki, meanwhile, spared none of the canonical 
means of coercion; and when these failed, he sent the contu- 
macious priests to the governor to be cast into prison. Nor was 
the civil power backward in striving by pressure on the peasantry 
to break the bonds which united them to their pastor, hence 
fmes, free quarters, and extraordinary imposts, followed by 
seizure of goods and chattels. Companies of soldiers were sent 
to enforce the orders of the pseudo-administrator. In some 
places the peasants kept watch and ward round their church, 
to prevent the armed force from entering. They seldom failed 
to pay the penalty of their devotedness in wounds from the 
soldiers’ weapons, or, as in one case, by being blockaded three 
days and three nights in the churchyard without food or drink. 
A squad of Cossacks was sent in all haste by some local official 
to arrest a number of persons, who, disregarding the prohibition 
of the administrator, were singing the rosary in church The 
Cossacks were driven back, but to return in greater force ; three 
hundred were arrested, many of whom have never been heard 
of since! 

The designation of Canon Kuziemski, of the Uniat Cathedral 
of Lemberg, in Austrian Poland, was looked upon as the dawn 
of better times; but results showed that the Russian Govern- 
ment had taken the measure of their nominee, whose brief tenure 
of the see of Chelm was fraught with fatal consequences to the 
Union, and, while leaving intact what had heretofore been done 
by Wojcicki, paved the way for the success of Popiel’s treason. 
He resigned within three years after his confirmation, in con- 
sequence of his refusal to be guilty of overt schism, to the verge 
of which he had been brought by his obsequiousness to the 
Russian administration. Had his remorse, the contempt in 
which he was held by the faithful members of his flock, a natural 
shrinking from the abyss of ignominy towards which the Govern- 
ment was fast driving him, aught to do with it? Who can tell? 
He could be as little unconscious of the cheap estimate formed 
of him by his people, as of the tendency of the measures he 
set himself to enforce. “We,” said a peasant to him, “have 
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risked our lives for our faith, your lordship shduld try to do 
likewise !” 

He was succeeded by Popiel, who thus became the uncon- 
trolled ruler of the diocese, uncontrolled, that is by the Holy 
See and Sacred Canons, but fawning spaniel-like on the secular 
power whose creature and nominee he was. 

Popiel arrived from St. Petersburg, with the long beard 
and distinctive costume of a Russian priest, bearing with him a 
plan matured in a council of State dignitaries, which disavowed 
all notion of compelling the Uniats to cast in their lot with 
“orthodoxy,” but insisted on ritual reform. The recalcitrant 
clergy were to be expelled Poland; those, who by their com- 
pliance had incurred the odium of their parishioners, were to be 
consoled by a douceur levied on the pockets of their gainsayers. 
The pseudo-administrator set to work, showering bribes with one 
hand, marks of distinction on the clergy who were amenable to 
his views, dealing with the other deprivation, imprisonment, and 
exile to his opponents. He had not been long in power, when 
a nominal list of ecclesiastics, together with their wives* and 
«hildren, he had doomed to utter ruin, reached the number of 
sixty! The vacancies he thus made were filled by the needy 
off-scourings of the Galician Uniat clergy, or by such of his 
creatures as he could prevail upon to take Holy Orders at the 
hands of a schismatic‘* bishop, of whose ministry he frequently 
availed himself for this purpose. On such occasions the issues 
presented to the candidates for Orders were singularly free from 
intricacy ; they either took Orders, or, on refusal, were drafted 
into the army. 

The priests thus irregularly ordained were not left to eat 
the bread of idleness ; the forcible removal of the faithful clergy 
would soon create vacancies for them. Meanwhile, they were 
sent to spy and report upon the priests on the administrator’s 
black list. On his part he assembled several decanal chapters 
at Chelm, every one of which was graced with the presence of 

% In the Uniat churches the parochial clergy are mostly married men. 

* This was the notorious Sokolski. On the reconciliation with the Holy See of 
several thousands of Bulgarians, Pius the Ninth, as a special mark of goodwill, wished 
to consecrate their first bishop. Sokolski, archimandrite of a Basilian monastery, was 
presented ; not, indeed, on account of his learning, which is rarely to be met with in 
Greek monasteries, but of his guilessness and blameless life. On his return to Con- 
stantinople, he suddenly vanished, and was said to have been spirited away by Russian 
agents. The truth is that, if not a Russian agent himself, he was talked over and 


cajoled into apostasy by the Russian Ambassador, who has recently shown his hand 
in a similar intrigue with a reconciled Bulgarian Prelate, Mgr. Nilus Isvoroff. 
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a police official carefully observant of those who raised objec- 
tions. Prescinding from certain recent precedents, and the 
obvious tendencies of their originators, some of the measures 
insisted upon in these meetings were harmless enough i 
themselves—the suppression of the organ,° of Polish hymns, 
the introduction of the Russian tongue into public worship and 
clerical education, the screening off of the altar by the iconos- 
tasis,° the prohibition of hand-bells, of the changing of the 
missal from side to side, and other apparent trifles, were, 
as was soon shown, meant to render the transition to state 
“orthodoxy” less sensible, by assimilating the externals of 
worship to those of the established Church. Not so the sup- 
pression of the Filiogue in the Creed, of the prayer for the 
Pope, the significant omission from the calendar of Corpus 
Christi, the Immaculate Conception, of St. Josaphat the Martyr 
of the Union, especially when done in the teeth of ecclesiastical 
law by one whose sole title and mission were derived from a lay 
and schismatic power. 

But it was not enough to deal with the clergy, the people 
must be educated up to the mark, and so the schools were 
handed over to schismatic managers. The Russian hymns 
and catechism were forced into the hands of Catholic children. 
In February, 1873, the conspirators, among whom figured Count 
Polstoz, Popiel and Wojcicki, thought it time at last to deal 
a finishing stroke; the priests foisted on the diocese by the 
pseudo-administrator were to dispose their people to petition 
the Tzar for leave to return to the “orthodox” Church; it was 
the farce of 1839 over again. 

We have given a specimen of the means employed by Popiel 
to vanquish the resistance of the clergy, but he found that he 
had to deal with another opposing force, the deep-rooted attach- 
ment of the poor unsophisticated peasantry to their religion, 
which, in so many cases, compelled the apostles of schism, and 
the Judas-priests in their pay, to cast aside their lying pretences, 
and to show their true colours. Already, during the course of 
the events we have summarily described, collisions had taken 


5 The organ was introduced into the West from the East. We are told that were 
it not that he feared a fresh schism, the late Tzar would have introduced it into 
his churches. 

6 Iconostasis, a lofty partition of wainscoting dividing the altar and chancel from 
the nave and aisles. The panels are covered with holy images (hence its name). 
It has three doors or openings, the middlemost of which is called the ‘‘ royal” 
or ‘‘imperial” gates, 
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place between the exasperated people and the armed force 
which accompanied the emissaries of power in their quest for 
signatures to§ petitions of the tenour just mentioned. Their 
resistance rose to the heroism of martyrdom, when Popiel, in 
obedience to orders from St. Petersburg, where the authorities 
were eager for the end, imposed a new-fangled ritual, undis- 
guisedly schismatical, on the clergy subject to his usurped 
jurisdiction, and enjoined its use from the beginning of 1874. 

We have {now to describe the incidents which marked the 
execution of this order. We choose at hazard from a number 
of instances. Wachowicz, Rector of Polubicze, began forthwith 
to adopt the new ritual. His people stood by in silent indig- 
nation, but when the gates of the altar-screen were closed, and 
the curtain drawn, the more ardent spirits broke down the screen 
and told him they would brook no playing at schism. Some 
days later, the chief of the local administration brought a paper 
for the peasants to sign, attesting thereby that these innovations 
had been introduced with their consent. They refused to 
comply. He then called in the military, who took possession 
of the dwellings of the peasants who were keeping guard round 
the church ; many of them were seized and scourged. One gave 
his signature after five hundred strokes, only to be reproached 
for his cowardice by his neighbours; another died under the 
punishment. In another village,’ the soldiers fired on the 
people, of whom no less than fourteen were killed. The sur- 
vivors envied them the martyr’s crown which thus fell to their 
lot. The mother of one of these victims was checked in her 
lamentations by his wife, who told her she should rather rejoice 
at his thus testifying to the faith We might multiply these 
instances. Despite these sanguinary outrages, the people still 
fancied that the Government would not be deaf to the voice 
of justice. A deputation was sent to Warsaw from a certain 
neighbourhood,’ to lay their plaints before the Governor-General 
Kotzebue. Their petition was sent to the Tzar, and returned 
with the brutally harsh reply, “ Your petition is but a string of 
lies ; the orders already given must be executed.” 

From March, 1874, till September, there was a lull in the 
quest for signatures to petitions for a return to “orthodoxy,” 
but when once the winter had set in, forced contributions, free 
quarters, famine, and the whips of the Cossacks were called in 
to hasten on the catastrophe. The frightful scourge of the 

7 Pratulin. 8 Siedlce. 
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Cossacks was mercilessly applied to men and women, aye, and 
to children, too, who withheld their signatures. In one village, 
the officer in command ordered his men to drive the inhabitants 
into a frozen pond where they stood plunged up to the neck. 
Finding this of none avail, he mercifully allowed them to return 
to the side. In another place a Colonel Klemenko turned men 
and women out, during a severe frost, and kept them all night 
shovelling snow from the road to the ditches and back again, 
making them face the blast bareheaded. But, being a practical 
man, he had the guard, who kept them at this task, relieved 
every two hours. Fired by so noble an example, another official 
had recourse to the same means of persuasion, but unluckily the 
frost did not second his views, so he gave up the village to 
plunder. Elsewhere a Hetman of the Cossacks, after thrice 
calling on the people for their signatures, plied the scourge 
with such effect, that three women expired under the lash. It 
was by these brutalities that the signatures were obtained which 
were to attest to the world the voluntary return of the Uniats 
to orthodoxy. Amid the studied silence of a part of the 
European press, and the scarcely disguised exultation of the 
other, the Holy Father entered his protest in a Brief of May 
13, 1874, addressed to the Ruthenian Metropolitan of Leopol, 
and his com-provincials. He tore to shreds the flimsy pre- 
tances of the Russian Government, held up to execration the 
enormities of Popiel, and cheered with consoling words the 
victims of craft and cruelty. The Brief, among other effects, 
hastened the final dénouement. The official organs of Russia, 
both at home and abroad, spread the report that the Papal 
Brief had disgusted the Uniats and driven them into the arms 
of orthodoxy. Such was the pretext assigned for the scene 
which took place at Biala, January 24, 1875. Three of the 
municipal officers of certain villages were summoned to that 
town as deputies of the parishes wishing to return to ortho- 
doxy, they were received by the schismatic Archbishop of 
Warsaw, before whom they made their abjuration, the earnest- 
ness of which may be appreciated by the fact that they had 
to be driven back, by the Cossacks on guard, in order to 
receive the images the prelate offered them as a token of 
their conversion. The same ceremony was rer-ated in other 
localities, and thus may we account for th. cheering news 
which met our astonished eyes one morni.g last year: “Fifty 
thousand United Greeks unable to swa’’ow, or at any rate, to 
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digest, the Vatican Decrees, had gone over en masse to the 
Russo-Greek Church.” Some faint indications of another 
aspect of the story were allowed to appear here and there in 
some of the more independent organs, but the former version 
held its ground. 

The length of this paper precludes our setting forth the 
contents of the answer of the Uniats to the notification of the 
Tzar’s ungracious refusal to rescind the acts of Popiel. The 
rapidity with which the signitaries seemed to have veered round 
to the most abject submission to the “supreme will,” is, to say 
the least, suggestive of zmposture. About the same time the 
Journal of St. Petersburg published in full the humble address 
of the inhabitants of the rural deaneries of Siedlce, “returned 
to orthodoxy.” Here, too, are we confronted with the dis- 
tressing suspicion as to the real authorship of this ultra-loyal 
dithyramb signed in person only by the two deans, who 
obligingly added the names of the lay deputies, with the 
rider that they were unlettered, and so unable to sign for 
themselves. 

These were followed by the minutes of a meeting of the 
Cathedral Chapter of Chelm, by the capitular act, begging 
for admission to the “orthodox” communion, and by a 
Pastoral of Popiel, inspired, if not wholly dictated by the 
Procurator of the “Most Holy” Governing Synod, whom it 
follows throughout in the liberty he takes with historic facts. 
Considering that the above-named documents were religious 
acts, it would have been more in keeping with its character, 
had the national and political aspects of reunion with the 
official Church not wholly put out of sight the vital topics of 
religious truth, and soundness of ecclesiastical teaching. More 
remarkable still is the singular reticence of the “Most Holy” 
Governing Synod, in the decree whereby both in 1839 and 
last year, it admitted the Uniat “converts” to its communion. 
The sole dogmatic raison d’étre of the Photian schism is its 
contention that the Church of Rome has forfeited its pre- 
eminence, and made shipwreck concerning the faith, by pro- 
claiming what is commonly but inaccurately spoken of as 
the dogma of the “double” procession. Now neither of these 
documents makes the least mention of a retractation or 
explanation, on what is assuredly a vital point of dogma. 
Is then the pious horror against the Fidiogue a hypocritical 
sham? Or can it be that the subservience of this sacred 
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conclave has led it to wink at a capital error, to play fast 
and loose with the revelation of God, in order to hasten the 
moment so eagerly longed for by Russian policy, when all the 
Uniat Churches shall be linked with the official communion in 
one common slavery, and sunk into the same hopeless, because 
unconscious, degradation ? 


J. MS. 


Graffiti d’Itaha. 
—@—__—. 
(ARONA, LAGO MAGGIORE.) 


I. 


THE corn has turned from grey to red, 
Since first my spirit wandered forth 
From the drear cities of the north, 

And to Italia’s mountains fled. 


And here I set my face towards home, 
Alas! my pilgrimage is done, 
Although, methinks, yon blood-red sun 

Marshals the way to Holy Rome. 


O Blessed Lady, who dost hold - 

Upon the seven hills thy reign ! 

O Mother without blot or stain, 
Crowned with bright crowns of triple gold ! 





O Roma, Roma, at thy feet 

I lay this barren gift of song ! 

For, ah! the way is steep and long 
That leads unto thy sacred street. 


II. 


And yet what joy it were for me 

To turn my feet unto the south, 

And journeying towards the Tiber mouth 
To kneel again at Fiesole ! 


Or wandering through the tangled pines 
That break the gold of Arno’s stream, 
To see the purple mist and gleam 

Of morning on the Apennines. 
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By many a vineyard-hidden home, 
Orchard, and olive-garden grey, 
Till rise from the Campagna’s way 

The seven hills, the golden dome ! 


III. 


A pilgrim from the northern seas— 
What joy for me to seek alone 
The wondrous Temple, and the throne 
Of Him Who holds the awful keys ! 


When, bright with purple and with gold, 
Come priest and holy Cardinal, 
And borne above the heads of all 
The gentle Shepherd of the Fold. 


O joy to see before I die 
The only God-anointed King, 
And hear the silver trumpets ring 
A triumph as He passes by ! 


Or at the altar of the shrine 
Holds high the mystic sacrifice, 
And shows a God to human eyes 
From the dead fruit of corn and wine. 


IV. 


For lo, what changes time can bring! 
The cycles of revolving years 
May free my heart from all its fears 
And teach my lips a song to sing. 


Before yon troubled sea of gold 
The reapers garner into sheaves, 
Or e’en the autumn’s scarlet leaves 
Flutter as birds adown the wold, 


I shall have run the glorious race, 
And caught the torch while yet aflame, 
And called upon the holy name 

Of Him Who now doth hide His face. 


O. F. O’F. W. W. 
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A STORY OF THE OCCUPATION OF VERSAILLES IN 1870. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 

Captain MULLER had never been so busy as during these days of 
preparation and of departure. He was now able to mount his horse, 
or, if not exactly “able,” contrived to do so, quite reckless of the 
consequences. He had barely time to take his meals, was away 
the whole day at the ‘‘Commandanture” writing letters. or orders, and 
came back wearily. He had nothing for Josephine but a hasty smile or 
nod, as he strode in or out. She was not inclined to judge this neglect 
too charitably. 

“ Alas! he is in awe of them,” she said to herself. “‘ He dare not 
speak to me.” 

But still the preparations went forward. The great tumbrils and 
laden waggons every day, and indeed every hour, were rumbling by. 
There could be no doubt of it—long and wearisome as the process 
seemed—the burden was lightening. Every one was able to breathe 
more freely: the Germans were actually departing. In spite of the 
cruel heartless way in which she had been played with, Josephine began 
to feel a chill at her heart, as she thought that this departure must come 
now, and was actually at hand. She coloured with a sort of indignation, 
and felt some shame as this thought came to her; but she shrank from 
the blank sense of desolation which she knew was at hand and would 
be her lot in a few days. Every one in her house was elated, and 
the children could not be restrained from a sort of insulting of the 
oppressors. Yet she could not join in the general joy. 

Still there was nothing positive known as to their guest; nor did he 
condescend to give her any information as to his own movements. She 
disdained to ask. Perhaps he was meeting her indifference with an 
indifference quite as assumed. 

It was on one evening, however, that this silence was broken; and 
he stood before her. 

“May I come in? I think I may, as I bring good news. Your 
enemy is on the march, to-morrow early.” 

“What!” she cried. “And you are going away—and you did not 
tell me. Well, I can wish you happiness : though it is unkind of you— 
so unkind, for I can charge myself with having done nothing a 
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And here her voice faltered, and she stopped, literally unable to add 
a word more. 

“Why, Josephine—Miss Lezack,” he said in astonishment, “ what 
does this mean? I am talking of my mother and cousin. They depart 
in the morning.” 

She gave a little impatient stamp. Then with a glow of tender 
colour, and a shy look, half of relief, half of reproach, her eyes sought 
his face. There was something so sweet and tender, so natural in this 
little display, that he made a step forward and began— 

“Why, Josephine! And you would have been actually sorry for the 
rough, heartless German! No, you could have had no interest in me— 
no. ©They want to say good-bye—my mother and my fair cousin. 
Pretty, isn’t she, Josephine? only rather chilling and lymphatic in her 
style. Not so chilling, however, as she looks. She is anything but 
pleased with me—in fact, there was something approaching a battle 
royal the other night.” 

“Oh! And why?” asked Josephine, innocently. 

“Well, they—she, I mean—had taken something into her head 
which I am expected to remove. My way is to let every one act as 
their own surgeon on such occasions. But here they are.” 

The two ladies now appeared, ready for the journey. They were 
both grim enough, but seemed to try and force themselves to be 
courteous. 

“So, Miss Lezack,” said the elder, “this is a joyful moment for 
you! However, good-bye all the same. We are really much indebted 
to you for the trouble you took about my son during his illness. You 
must let me acknowledge it in some way.” 

Josephine coloured and drew back. 

** Madam !” she said. 

“ There you go again—touchy to the last. It’s not money, I assure 
you. Here is a little locket, of not very much value; and which you 
might keep as, what you French call, a souvenir.” 

Josephine stood irresolute. She did not like to accept, yet did not 
like to appear ungracious. 

“ Pray take it,” said Captain Miiller, gravely. “My mother means 
it kindly, I assure you.” 

Josephine felt herself obliged to take it—she knew not why. Ah! 
where were all those admirable resolutions? But the effect of this 
acceptance was anything but gratifying to the two ladies, who drew up 
haughtily and looked at each other. 

The situation was awkward, for Josephine felt that she ought to 
make a speech to the effect that she would always keep it in memory of 
but this would not do. 

“It is not worth saying anything about,” said the elder lady. “But 
I will only say this at parting: I hope that all of you will turn this hard 
lesson to profit, and you may perhaps come to bless the day when this 
cruel and most necessary scourging had to be administered.” 
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“There, mother,” said Captain Miiller, hastily, “you need not 
lecture her on going away.” 

“No doubt you are right, madam,” answered Josephine ; ‘‘but I am 
afraid we shall only be thinking of revenge.” 

“Revenge! Forshame! A childish dream of folly!” 

**So it is,” said Josephine, with a provoking smile; “but the foolish 
people think that as it was their turn under the great Napoleon, and 
yours now, so theirs may come again.” 

‘You are incurable! Come dear!” 

She put her arms round her son for a maternal embrace. Josephine 
noted the cold fashion in which the young J/onde offered her cheek to 
him; and the comic, stony air of indifference with which he received 
her salute, rather surprised Josephine. Then they took their places 
in the carriage and drove away. 

He turned round and smiled at Josephine. 

“There, now we are back again on our old footing. It was a 
pleasant time, wasn’t it? and we got on very agreeably together. Of 
course, one’s mother is a matron of severe tone; and the fair and 
well dowered Je//e that accompanied her By the way, you must 
have noticed how affected we both were at the parting. Didn’t you? 
What do you think could have been the reason ? 

«She seemed a little displeased with you.” 

“What do you think could have been the reason, Josephine? 
I know she ate a most substantial travelling breakfast before setting 
out.” 





“ And when do you go?” 

“At any moment: when the staff departs. There come the 
orderlies. Now I must go to work. I will see you again this evening, 
shall I not? By the way, I have some news for you, which I may not 
call good news, having before my eyes a wholesome fear of what 
occurred before. That young fellow that got into trouble has been 
released, and is to return to his family this morning. You see I don’t 
say that you are interested in him now. I have learnt that little lesson.” 

All this was delightful to Josephine. It all pointed in the one 
direction: these many touchings were gradually forming a charmingly 
coloured picture, on which her eyes feasted. She left him in a 
deliciously complacent state of excitement. That little leave-taking 
of the J/onde may have been connected with this feeling. There was 
something too in his manner—so significant and meaning—something 
in that half serious, half grotesque tone which seemed to promise that 
there was something to be revealed. At all events, there was a 
delightful uncertainty, not at all unwelcome, and supplying at least 
some hope and some delicious day-dreams. Poor Josephine ! 

The day that followed was one of bustle and excitement, of laden 
waggons rolling noisily by, of troopers cantering past, and of general 
bustle and business. The Germans were more rough and rude than 
usual, being consumed, of course, with a secret rage and annoyance that 
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in a day or two the people of the town would be beyond the reach of 
their tyranny. As it was, some of the more eager folk could with 
difficulty be restrained from telling them as much. I believe the truth 
to have been that the soldiers were overwhelmed with the labour of 
their preparations, and were thus more ill-humoured than usual and less 
inclined “to stand nonsense.” 

All the friends of old Jacquet could see on this eventful day that he 
was more important than ever. At breakfast at his favourite coffee- 
house, he had been heard declaiming and thumping the table, as he 
proved that the enemy, after daring to lay his rude hand on fair 
France, had shrunk back dismayed at the glance of indignant virtue 
that flashed from that pure maiden’s eyes. He had always said it, and 
now, mark, it had come true: Zhey dared not stay longer! A little 
more and Chanzy and Faidherbe would have joined hands. The 
German hordes would have been crumpled up between them. Trochu 
was a traitorandaspy! Bazaine a traitor and a spy! Favre another 
traitor and spy! Badinguet ditto. His son had been given back to 
his arms that morning, after having been tortured—put in dungeons 
with the scum of the population. But those responsible for this 
treatment should account for it. They should see. 

These declarations, delivered with much meaning and significance, 
did not make much impression on his hearers, who were pretty well 
accustomed to Jacquet’s vague threats. He was scarcely more intelli- 
gible when he entered on another subject. 

“Tt will be time,” he said, “as soon as the invader has been driven 
home, to reckon with the spies and sympathizers, that betrayed France. 
There are those among us who have made fortunes by trafficking with 
the enemy. They must not escape.” 

“Right, Jacquet,” said the two friends whom he was treating to a 
share in his bottle. “They must not.” 

“They shall not,” said Jacquet, with a thump. “I do not war with 
women, of course. No; that no one can say of me.” 

This was not very directly connected with the subject in hand. But 
there was nothing in the statement to prevent the friends agreeing with 
him, and they did so cordially. 

“Still,” added Jacquet, scowling darkly, “women though they be, 
there are ways of marking them, and holding them up to scorn, as 
renegade Frenchwomen. Am I right?” Another thump. “People 
that have sold their substance—wine and the like—to the enemy. 
There must be an inquiry into all this. The day of reckoning must 
come. Some of them will have to reckon with me.” Another thump. 

In this mysterious language did old Jacquet deliver himself on that 
morning. It was understood that he was pointing at Josephine—for he 
had never forgotten the wine transaction. But there was something else 
upon his mind. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


It was about five o’clock in the afternoon when old Jacquet was seen 
to emerge from his house, having undergone a second shaving, 
arrayed in his Sunday clothes, and with his best walking-stick in his 
hand. He rolled along, puffed with more than usual strength and 
agitation. He was presently standing before Josephine’s house, and 
was embarrassed at being confronted by a heavy German sergeant. 

“Uhgh! Ge foulez fous?” 

Jacquet tried to explain that he wished to see “Mr. Captain Miiller.” 
The man shook his head violently. 

“Non, non, non! Kann nichts le foir.” 

As we have said, this was a kind of pigeon language, which answered 
admirably, and was used universally. 

Old Jacquet would not accept these excuses, and became more 
pressing, until the sergeant, putting one hand on his chest and the other 
on his shoulder, shoved him into the street ! 

It was an infamy, a cowardice, a poltroonery! our stout friend was 
protesting, with inflamed face and agitated tones. He was interrupted 
by the soft tones of Josephine. 

“Vou wish to see Captain Miiller? Well, I will ask him if he can 
see you.” 

She felt a pride in thus identifying herself with the man she loved— 
to speak it plainly at the close of our story, and there is always a greater 
candour on the occasion of any breaking up—and was careless as to 
what old Jacquet thought. That personage was in such a fume that he 
could not reply. In a few moments the captain came out with a pen in 
his hand. 

‘What is it, sir?” he said. 

Instantly Jacquet drew himself up with a grotesque air, and leant 
upon his stick. 

‘‘ Not in the street, sir—no. You will favour me with a few minutes 
conversation in your private bureau.” 

“‘ Indeed I cannot, sir, I am far too busy. What do you want?” 

“Well, then. I come on the part of Mr. Jacquet—the son—my 
son. Now you will understand, your instincts will tell you.” 

“Very well, I understand all that. No thanks are needed. We 
want to burden ourselves with prisoners as little as possible. There 4 

“Ts this a pretext ?” said Jacquet, addressing the street, then quite 
empty, “am I deceived in my ideas that there are brave men among 
our enemies? Is this another delusion? ‘Two minutes in your bureau, 
surely you can spare that ?” 

The other looked at him with unfeigned amazement. 

“Come in, then, you shall have your two minutes, but not a second 
beyond. Now, sir.” 

They were in the study, and he waited to hear standing. Jacquet 
again drew himself up, and with much solemnity. 
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“On the part of my son I come to demand reparation. You will 
refer me to your witnesses without loss of time. You will probably 
leave this to-morrow, but we arrange the meeting—subject, of course, to 
your military convenience—on the Luxembourg frontier. But my son 
says he will place himself at your disposal anywhere, for it must be 
‘to the death.’ ” 

The officer burst into a genuine laugh. 

“ And what for—what is it about ?” 

**What is it about! you ask, in this house—her house! Is this 
hypocrisy, or is it 4s 

‘‘Never mind what it is, but attend to me. Go home, and thank 
your stars that we don’t take you to Spandau or Mayence. At this 
moment you have both incurred the penalty of detention in a fortress. 
How dare you attempt to come here with such an impudent proposal ?” 

“Tmpudent !” gasped Jacquet, “‘ why it is a poltroonery, a , 

“Hold your tongue, sir, you are stupid. Can’t you see that the 
superior never fights with his inferiors, or the victor with the vanquished? 
You should have met us in the field, you and your son, that would have 
been the place, instead of staying behind here with the women. Now 
go, go away, and don’t let me ever hear of this business again, or both 
of you march with us. Show this person out.” 

Speechless, insulted, mortified, old Jacquet could only gesticulate. 
The sergeant seized him by the shoulders and propelled him towards 
the street. 

“ All French are fools,” said Captain Miiller, impatiently, “they are 
incurable. No, not all the French,” he said, after a pause. 

He then sighed—actually sighed. 

“I am sorry to leave this pretty creature. But romance will not do, 
I can’t afford it, I never have afforded myself a draught of it since I 
was a boy. No, to-night ends the dream, and a very pretty little dream 
it has been. To-night I must tell her,” and the captain sighed again. 








CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Hap Josephine a presentiment of what was to come that night, that 
she had been putting a flower and ribbons in her hair, just as that 
knock came to the door? 

“ May I come in? will you let me have a last cup of tea in your 
house, and with you?” 

She turned pale, then faltered. ~ 

“T guessed this. You are going 

“To-morrow morning,” he answered. “I have received orders 
only this evening. I am glad, of course, to go—and yet I am sorry.” 

“T am glad, also,” said Josephine, “and sorry.” 

“As to the sorrow!” he said. ‘‘ Will you tell me,” he added rather 
abruptly, “my behaviour, now that I look back on it, must have 
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appeared rather inexplicable to you. I mean, to put it plainly, you 
must have found it difficult to discover what I thought of you. Is it 
not so, Josephine ?” 

She looked down, but did not answer. 

“I seemed hard, and yet kind, did I not? You will admit to me, 
that nothing in my behaviour ever betrayed my secret? If it did, it was 
involuntary.” 

“Indeed,” said Josephine, “I sometimes thought that you were a 
“ittle unkind.” 

“Now we are at the last evening, what can I tell you, what can 
I do, save make this humiliating avowal that I may not follow where 
my inclinations would lead ?” 

“T see it, said she, “and I saw it all through.” 

“Only think,” he went on, “the hatreds of this war—my proud 
family—the wishes of the King—the absolute ruin which I should not 
be afraid to face now, but by-and-bye, with the sense of a disappointed 
career and of having to accept a life of retirement and comparative 
discredit. I would fear for you and for myself. Believe me, it would 
bring misery and disappointment. You are too noble, too candid, to 
ask how all this should not concern me rather than you. But I would 
deserve such mortification richly.” 

“I was not thinking of such a thing,” said she simply. ‘But I 
understand perfectly. It would be far better as it is. Your meaning 
was, what we thought would make us happy would only bring wretched- 
ness as well.” 

“Dear Josephine, why should I not be candid? I should despise 
myself if at this moment I could not speak with the most perfect open- 
ness. I might go away without making the least change in the way I 
have—Well ” and he paused, embarrassed for a word. “But I am 
not such a Stoic as I thought I was. Further, I would sooner run the 
risk of being considered conceited, and of assuming a state of things that 
did not exist, than let you suppose I could be so cold and hardened.” 

This explanation, involved as it would have appeared to others, 
was intelligible by a sort of instinct to Josephine. All that was thus 
hinted at was to her perfectly clear, and she could fill up all the 
ellipses. She felt as though sentence was about to be pronounced, and 
the little fairy palaces she had been rearing during the day began to 
grow faint in outline and dissolve away. 

“Pray speak,” she said, in a low voice, “it will be better to 
do so.” 

“From the very first evening that I saw you, I had discovered 
your charm. Since then every day has but increased my admiration.” 

“But, I understand,” she interrupted, with a charming hesitation, 
“you leave it to me to make the sacrifice. Do not think of me 
save as of the French girl that you once met for a few weeks. After a 
time you will be very happy with Aer; she is of your own country, 
ambitious like yourself, well connected——’” 
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“No, no,” he said. “ Zha¢ shall not be. Your image is not to be 
so easily displaced.” 

Here was a little salve for her fresh bleeding wounds, and the 
laying on of that lint was grateful to Josephine. Does it not run— 

O woman, in our hours of ease, 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please? 
—and the rest, which our German captain had never heard quoted. 
Bat if any balm can stay the pain, it is certainly that of making a rival 
woman smart. 

In justice to Captain Miiller, there was no artifice in his intro- 
ducing the topic. He merely wished to confess all candidly, and say 
what he felt, and yet what he dared not do. A worldly girl would never 
have thought the attempts at consolation an affront, but to Josephine it 
was comfort of an exquisite kind, for she had been haunted by the 
idea that he would depart with the same martial demeanour of soul as 
well as of body, and that in the future on which she was now about to 
enter, she would only have to think that she might have been mistaken, 
and that he had treated her all through with a consistent sense of duty, 
which only represented his real feelings. 

However, here was the little day dream—the romance, such as it 
was, come to an end. When she was alone, Josephine felt a sort of 
cold numbing aching at her heart. Then she rose and went forth, 
taking her way to the church, where there was as usual the evening 
Benediction. It was fuller than usual that night; there was something 
special to thank and be grateful for. So from the honest women in 
frilled caps and cloaks came forth heartfelt prayers, faces upturned, 
hands joined. Josephine stole into a dark corner of the aisle and 
prayed—how fervently, and even piteously! Near her was kneeling one 
of the sisters from the convent hard by, and in whose placid face there 
was no sign of trouble or excitement, but simply of devotion. And 
that sweet face seemed to reveal to Josephine a resource that had not 
occurred to her before, and that might one day bring her comfort. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE next morning dawned. It was a Sunday—March 12. Not to the 
schoolboy going home on breaking-up day, and secure of prizes, could 
there be a morning so wished for or so welcome. 

We heard them going, marching off, going through the streets 
betimes—the heavy tramp and clatter, the business-looking, hulking 
fellows, going as they had come. Some of our poor foolish folk were 
certain they detected fiendish contortions, as of baffled rage, at their 
prey being snatched from them, or an expression of at least amazement 
at the satisfaction these Germans knew was in every heart. There was 
nothing of the kind present, beyond a delight to get away to their 
homes again, and a steady purpose in carrying out their arrangements. 
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Many and many a face was at the windows at five and six o'clock, to 
see the invaders go out. 

Towards nine o’clock there came a tremendous shouting from the 
Place, and we thought some riot had broken out; but we learned later 
that this was the German. General calling for three cheers for their 
Emperor—a military custom, it would seem, on evacuating an enemy’s 
town. Oh, those German throats ! what sounds, whether in singing or 
shouting, came from them—coarse, rude, deep! Thank heaven, that 
was the last time we should hear them. So on they defiled, making for 
the Picardy Gate, meeting a little crowd going to Mass, and who looked 
after them with some wonder and more exultation. No one could as 
yet fully realize the feeling, and so it proceeded, until about nine 
o’clock the few officers of the staff at the Hotel du France came out, 
mounted their horses, and rode off slowly. 

Captain Miiller’s horse was waiting, and he walked into the little 
room where Josephine was waiting. ‘There was no restraint now. She 
was sobbing bitterly. He took her in his arms. 

“ Dearest Josephine,” he said, “think of me sometimes. I shall 
always think of you, but I dare not hope, that we shall ever see each 
other again.” 

“ Never, never again !” faltered Josephine. 

Now the trumpets and the clatter of shifted bayonets were heard. 

“There,” he said hurriedly, “I must wait no longer. Adieu, sweet 
tender Josephine—adieu for the last time !” 

“Yes, for the last time,” said Josephine. 

The next moment he was on his horse, gathering up the reins. As 
he rode off the rough orderlies grinned to each other. The Captain 
was very moody and rough all the rest of the day. So that last band 
rode through the town, making for the Picardy Gate, and then the last 
of the Germans was gone. There were some who watched the backs 
of their great coats until out of sight—these determined men, trudging 
on in difficulty and never turning once to look back at the gate, which 
was felt as a little mortification. Among those who were there, gesticu- 
lating, we may be sure, was our old friend Jacquet, who told that night, 
at his favourite coffee-house—where he got very drunk in honour of the 
great deliverance—how he had called the German to account—gave 
him choice of his own time and place. ‘And would you believe, sirs, 
the cowardly Prussian turned pale. He dared not meet a Frenchman 
on equal terms. ‘We shall proceed to the Luxembourg frontier,’ I 
said. ‘ He stammered, and said if I did not drop the subject he would call 
in his gendarmes. Of course I had to yield to major force. ‘ But,’ 
continued Jacquet, rolling his eyes terribly, ‘wait till the hour for the 
revenge strikes. Then see if we do not drive them from Berlin with 
the butts of our muskets in their backs.’” 

This was too much absurdity even for such listeners and admirers 
as were round him. There was a loud laugh. And from that day the 
joke was crystallized, as it were, at old Jacquet’s expense, and the 
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“‘stocks of Jacquet’s muskets” were alluded to when any one was in 
a highly boastful mood. 

Well, they were all gone, those terrible oppressive invaders, and one 
could now breathe again. There was now something delightful to think 
of—the French soldiers, our own faithful unfortunate soldiers were to 
enter and take their place. There was the high Mass at the church 
first of all, and the sermon in which the preacher spoke pathetically of 
the deliverance ; and then all poured out in holiday dresses in the 
direction of the Paris Gate. Oh, what a flutter of expectation—and I 
could sympathize with the good folks. But the day went by and they 
did not come. Our brave mayor, who had arrived but that morning 
from Bordeaux, had gone out to meet them. Two, three, four o’clock. 
Hark, the music—the bugle quick-step, which we all know so well—the 
rat-tat of the drums. There they are at last. We can see through the gate 
the gold on the epaulettes—the gay crimson—the twinkling steps. Now 
they come! After all it is not a dream. The women weep and the 
men are moved. Old Jacquet contrives an enormous tear, accompanied 
by a blubber. The mayor says a few words at the gate: and then 
between the lines of the people, shouting and congratulating, the dear 
and welcome troops are among us once more. ‘There was really some- 
thing gallant in the scene, though it somehow reminded one of the poor 
widow that waits at the prison door on the day of her child’s release to 
welcome and fondle him and lead him home, forgetful of the humiliation 
that brought him there. 

Thus the Germans departed, and so the occupation of Versailles, 
which will be talked of and described a hundred years hence, came 
to an end. 


EPILOGUE. 
THE scene is five years later—in the drawing-room of a great “hotel,” 
as it is called, or mansion at Berlin. There are white stately rooms: 
shaven as well as moustached guests in dress coats, about to depart. 
Lights flash from below where the carriages wait. It has been a 
very stately and successful dinner party to a military prince and to 
various members of the war bureau. It is the anniyersary of the 
surrender at Sedan, and there has been a great deal of pleasant 
reminiscence ; though all agree with a sigh that the Chancellor will find 
it very difficult to tempt the cautious Frenchmen into a war again. 
That war had brought such wealth and honour to the military that it 
was scarcely surprising that they should look back so fondly to those 
days. The ladies had various titles, ornaments, and souvenirs ; on the 
table was a Sévres desert service, and there was loud laughter when it was 
found that the host had actually a clock, a French clock, on his chimney- 
piece, which, however, he protested had been made a present to him. 
They had gradually gone down to smoke with the host, and, at last, 
the lady of the host alone remained. She sat on the sofa, a snowy 
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faced, yellow-haired, and dignified young dame, dressed in white satin. 
She was in a sort of abstract mood, reading out the events of the 
evening as it were on the papered walls before her. 

She kept tapping her knee with her fan, as though vexed. 

“Yes, he is too sentimental,” she repeated. “His eyes did not 
meet mine when they were talking of Versailles.” And the tapping of 
the fan went on. 

Half a dozen letters lay on the table, which the night’s post had 
brought. She turned them over, as if to change the subject of her 


thoughts. 
“Soldiers, soldiers; and this? French postmark! Versailles! 
How curious!” She turned it over many times with infinite curiosity— 


then began to bite her lips. 

She now saw him afar off, coming through the long suite of rooms. 

“Here are letters for you,” she said abruptly; “and one from 
Versailles. What does that mean?” she added, angrily. 

“She is ill,” he said. “ Poor Josephine !” 

“If you are going back to that time,” said the lady, rising with 
dignity. ‘And you promised. But you have no ambition.” 

** Listen,” he said. “When this anniversary came round, I could 
not help thinking of those days, and it seemed to me so ungrateful to 
have forgotten that poor sweet girl. Only think, five years to have 
gone by, and after all my promises ‘f 

‘So you gave promises,” said the lady, in the same cold strain. 

‘But I never knew of this,” he said, looking at the letter again. 
“T mean, that she had become a nun.” 

“And what was there to excite your wonder in a girl of her 
description going to a convent?” 

‘“‘So that,” he said, half to himself, “that was the solution !” 

‘* Now she writes for money or subscriptions. You paid her well, I 
am sure, on leaving.” 

‘“‘ Hush,” said he, impetuously ; “she is not thinking of money. She 
is on her death-bed, and sends me x 

Whether he was touched, or from whatever reason, he turned away 
to the chimney-piece. The haughty d/onde surveyed him from head to 
foot, and then in silence took her way down all the long suite of rooms, 
her rich satin train sweeping the ground after her. 

He sank down into a chair, and looked at his letter once more. 

“Sent me a message—such a message; as she cannot live over 
the day. At this moment, as I sit here and read her words, she is no 
longer Yet I was right: she would not have been happy with 
me. She was saved from that. For can I say that she is happy?” 
and he looked down the room to the door. “Sweet, tender Josephine! 
shall I ever forget your wistful face as I spoke with such brutal 
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candour on that last day. My poor Josephine! 











THE END. 











The Dancing Procession of Echternach. 


—— 


NEXT to the national music of a people, there is nothing perhaps 
more characteristic than its national dances. The mazurka 
of Poland, the cachucha of Spain, the Highland strathspey, and 
the Irish jig, are all full of expression, and an expression too 
hardly ever perfectly given, though the mere trick of step may 
be caught, except by those “to the manner born.” English 
people in general are so devoid of all dancing spirit, that it 
is not to be wondered at that we have no true national dance. 
The thing is not in us, for all the amount of what passes for 
dancing that goes on in the course of a London season. The 
English girl’s dancing is seldom graceful, and too often without 
spirit or 4an. It is either a heavy, languid drawl, or a kind 
of gambol, which gives so little pleasure to the spectator that it 
is difficult to believe in the performer feeling any. Get a party 
of Scotch or Irish girls, gentle or simple, to stand up in a 
reel or a jig, and you will see the difference. We speak of an 
English girl, for the dancing of an Englishman is simply a 
pitiable spectacle. It cannot be the grand sérieux of our 
countrymen that is the explanation, for the heaviest and dullest 
of middle-aged Germans can be both graceful and dignified in 
a waltz. And what can be graver than the Breton character? 
Yet Bretons love and are at home in the slow stately dances of 
their country, in which youths and maidens move with downcast 
eyes and quiet gliding steps, so serious and majestic, that more 
than one traveller has suggested a religious origin for these 
grave measures, which suit so well with the wild thrill of the 
melodies that guide them. 

The idea of a dance as an expression of devotional feeling 
is certainly one which does not very readily commend itself 
to us in these days, though one does not see why the natural 
tendency of the human mind to symbolize inward feelings by 
external manifestations, should not take this direction as well as 
any other, when such is the genius of an age or a people; 
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and there is at least one very noteworthy example of the kind 
existing now among the simple and pious inhabitants of the 
Ardennes, as it has done for full five hundred years. The writer 
of a very picturesque article in the current number of the 
Revue Générale on the subject of this “ Dancing Procession 
of Echternach,” remarks truly enough that only a settled enmity 
to everything religious and Catholic can explain a feeling of 
indifference or contempt towards a time-honoured custom, the 
zsthetic side of which at least ought not to be without interest 
for those persons who rave much about the dances represented 
on the beautiful friezes of the Parthenon, or who give years 
of study to the construction and movements of the chorus of 
Greek tragedy. Such a scene as M. Kurth describes must 
be full of charm for the artist and archzologist, while all who 
are imbued with a true Catholic instinct will regard with a far 
deeper and warmer sympathy what he so well characterizes 
as “one of the precious relics of the old popular poetry of 
Catholicism translated into the customs of life.” 

The Dance of Echternach is in honour of one of our own 
glorious English saints, St. Willibrord, the great Apostle of 
Friesland, as he is commonly called, though Denmark, with the 
isles of Walcheren and Heligoland, and Luxemburg also, were 
equally the scenes of his labours and miracles. From the day 
when he landed on the shores of Holland, A.D. 690, his 
missionary career of fifty years was broken in upon but twice, 
when he made his way to Rome to kneel at the feet of the 
Vicar of his Master, for the encouragement and blessing which 
were to be his consolation in the mighty work of evangelizing 
the vast regions between the mouth of the Elbe and the Moselle, 
whose wild forests and valleys were full of the monuments 
of Gaulish and Roman idolatry. For half a century this great 
man and blessed saint was, together with St. Boniface and 
St. Lambert, the apostle of truth and the teacher of civilization 
to Western Germany, and in our own day there are seventeen 
churches in Belgium, and fifty-eight in Holland, under his 
patronage. But nowhere is St. Willibrord so loved and venerated 
as in Luxemburg, and none of his numerous foundations was 
so dear to him as the monastery of Echternach, where he 
retired from time to time for a few hours of rest and quiet, and 
where he at last gave up his holy soul to God. Hardly was 
his body laid in the abbey church, when crowds of pilgrims 
hastened to his tomb, and numerous miracles attested his 
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sanctity. His great biographer, Alcuin, in a discourse delivered 
on the occasion of his feast, bears witness to the extent and 
fervour which the cudtus of the Saint had attained before the 
lapse of a century. Two hundred years later the ex votos 
offered at his shrine were so many that two oxen could not 
draw the cart containing them. Among these were many chains 
and manacles of slaves, miraculously broken by the Saint's 
intercession. We agree with the writer of the article, that 
there is something singularly appropriate and touching in the 
frequency of these early trophies of the Church’s power. 


Wherever they appeared the breakers of idols were also the breakers 
of chains, and the same voice which called men to the knowledge of 
the true God invited them to the enjoyment of true liberty. Christus 
nos liberavit! This is why the Church has had the great honour of 
being attacked by all the tyrants who have desired to enslave nations— 
they felt that they should easily triumph over liberty if only they could 
succeed in destroying her who is at once its fertile mother and its 
fearless guardian. 


Kings and Emperors knelt at St. Willibrord’s shrine by the 
side of the liberated serf, and it is remarked that every Imperial 
dynasty, except the sacrilegious house of Franconia, has in its 
turn sent representatives to the pilgrimages of Echternach. 

M. Kurth describes the abbey-church as a gem of archi- 
tecture: it was sold as national property, in a spirit of 
revolutionary barbarism, and was falling to ruins, when, in 1862, 
a few citizens of Echternach resolved to re-purchase and give 
it back to the Church. The Wil/ibrordus-Verein now consists 
of several hundred members, who hope before long to see their 
efforts rewarded by bringing back to their original resting-place 
the sacred relics which are now in the parish church. 

Nothing in Luxemburg is said to be more striking and 
picturesque than this little old-world town of Echternach, which 
lies girdled by hills, whose fantastic crests seem at first sight 
to be ruined castles, not very unlike the towers of the ancient 
fortification which still encircles three sides of the town. And 
when you enter it, the impression is only strengthened as you 
thread the narrow streets full of quaint turns and surprises, 
not one house in which is like another, and many of them 
well worth an artist’s study, till you come to the grand old 
town-hall built on Gothic arcades. The ancient parish church 
looks down on it all from a height above the town, and that 
is as it should be—for if Echternach is striking from its 
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picturesqueness and site, it is more interesting still from the 
character of its inhabitants, harmonizing in its grave simplicity 
with the medizval look of the place, and steeped in the Catholic 
faith down to the minutest details of life. Everything breathes 
of the Church and her holy faith, she is mirrored there “with 
all her mighty simplicity, with all her generous boldness. . 

and the poetry of the past rises like incense from this happy 
valley.” And so we come to that custom which is the most 
striking instance of what M. Kurth calls this generous boldness. 

The “dancing procession,” which takes place every Whit- 
Tuesday, and which is specially attended for the purpose of 
invoking St. Willibrord for the cure of nervous diseases, is 
certainly five hundred years old, and traces of it have been 
met with even earlier than the fourteenth century, Different 
meanings have been assigned to it. Some say that it expresses 
the joy of the people in honouring the relics of their patron ; 
others that it is a symbolical way of representing the nervous 
diseases from which the country was delivered in the middle 
ages by St. Willibrord; and M. Kurth has a theory of his 
own on the matter, which he does not give in this paper, but 
which he hopes to explain and prove before long. We may, 
however, say that we have heard on good authority a simple 
explanation which does not seem to have fallen in M. Kurth’s 
way. According to this, the procession had its origin in a 
penitential vow to make a pilgrimage to the shrine of the 
Saint in a more difficult and tedious manner than is ordinary, 
going back one step out of every three. It is certain that the 
popularity of the procession is very great, especially among 
the best Catholics of the country. It is ridiculed every year 
by the infidel press, and by some “ Liberal” Catholics who aim 
at especial “enlightenment.” At the same time, we are told 
that many who have gone to see it with the intention of 
laughing at it have come away with a very serious and solemn 
impression. ' 

The little town is all astir from early dawn on Whit-Sunday, 
and the excitement goes on increasing through the following 
day. Every house is crowded, and numbers of travellers throng 
all the neighbouring hamlets. The church is crowded with 
worshippers kneeling before the tomb of the Saint—labouring 
men with toil-hardened hands and weather-beaten faces, full 
of eager entreaty and earnest faith, praying as the Catholic 
poor can pray. One can well understand the feelings of the 
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writer as he knelt among these good peasants in the quiet 
little church, where the evening stillness was only broken by 
murmured prayers and the rustling of the linden trees at the 
porch. “One felt in harbour—all the hideous infernal concert 
of the Church’s enemies seemed to die away in this Catholic 
oasis.” Then came Benediction, and thousands of voices joined 
in those ancient litanies of St. Willibrord which may be called 
the national anthem of Echternach : 

St. Willibrord, bright star of our country, pray for us. 

St. Willibrord, ornament of the Roman Church, pray for us. 

St. Willibrord, destroyer of idols, pray for us. 

The good Luxemburgers say that it never rains on their 
procession-day, or at least not till all the pilgrims are safe in 
church: on the particular Whit-Tuesday when M. Kurth was 
present the weather left nothing to desire, and in the stillness 
of the early dawn there came on the air the voices of the 
processions from the villages around in every direction, singing 
the Litanies of the’ Saint; soon a long line of country folk, 
preceded by cross and banner, was pouring into every street— 
whole parishes were there, who had walked long distances, 
starting before daylight. Besides Luxemburg, Belgium, France, 
and Prussia all furnished their contingents; the number of 
pilgrims, exclusive of mere visitors attracted either by piety 
or simple curiosity, varying, in different years, from twelve 
to fifteen thousand. On their arrival the bands of pilgrims 
all go straight to the church to venerate the relics of the Saint, 
and for hours together this human tide is ebbing and flowing 
up and down the steps. The actual ceremony begins on the 
further bank of the river Sire, which forms the boundary 
between the Prussian and Luxemburg territories. M. Kurth 
describes the scene at this point as most striking: immense 
crowds were waiting for the arrival of the clergy, while the 
singing of the pilgrims, still distant, sounded faint, indistinct, 
then gradually clearer and louder as the windings of the river 
brought them into sight, the banners dancing gaily in the sun. 
And now the pilgrims from Priim, a place more than twelve 
leagues distant, who have a traditional right of heading the 
procession, are here. They began the journey on Sunday night, 
and have continued it singing and praying till Monday, when 
they slept in the farmhouses and fields about, and recommenced 
their pilgrimage early this morning. The cortége seems inter- 
minable: burnt by the sun, covered with dust and sweat, they 
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yet advance in good order, the men with a huge umbrella and 
leather bag strapped across the back, the women basket in hand 
—these baskets containing the whole of the provisions for the 
way. One curious thing about this Priim pilgrimage is that the 
whole thing is managed by the villagers themselves, the clergy 
of the place have nothing to do with it, and, as a rule, do not 
accompany it. There was the most complete indifference to 
the looks and remarks of curious spectators, they never glanced 
to right or left, but walked on steadily telling their beads, and 
adding to each Ave the simple loving salutation, Heiger 
Willibrord, nach deinem Grabe kommen wir— St. Willibrord, 
we come to thy tomb.” 

The ceremony opened by a short sermon delivered from a 
temporary pulpit erected by the river-side; and very striking 
it must have been, as the author felt, to hear the preacher’s 
voice, on Prussian soil, claiming the prayers of thousands of 
the faithful for the Holy Father and the persecuted Church. 
The sermon ended, the procession formed, headed by priests 
in cottas; next came the band of musicians, followed by the 
vast multitudes who were to take part in the dance. The 
melody, like the dance itself, is traditional. M. Kurth describes 
it as a strange, wild air, of which it would be difficult to say 
whether it is more expressive of joy or sadness. But we will 
give his own words here: 

To a spectator unaccustomed to the picture, the first impression is 
all surprise, stupefaction : the imagination is lost in a new region ; the 
sight of all these heads, moving and swaying, as far as the eye can see, 
with one uniform rhythm, produces on the mind a curiously fantastic 
impression. I do not know whether I shall be able to describe exactly 
what I saw; whether the sketch I am going to draw will give even a 
faint idea of a picture which defies analysis and description. Imagine 
this immense line of at least twelve thousand persons, in narrow streets 
which only allow of the passage of eight abreast, holding handkerchiefs 
or sticks as they move on, to keep the order of the ranks, and to dance 
in time. .. . The measure consists of three steps forward and two 
back, occasioning a continual movement of flux and reflux from one 
end to the other of this vast multitude. The interminable cortége 
extended over a space of about fifteen hundred metres, from the bridge 
over the Sfire to the church, and they took full four hours to dance this 
quarter of a league, and that under a full blaze of sun, and without 
taking rest an instant. It can easily be supposed that there was a want 
of order and regularity ; but what the exsemd/e lacked in symmetry was 
amply made up in picturesqueness and originality of detail. The style 
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of dancing varied almost in proportion to the number of groups. Every 
one got along as best he could ; those immediately behind the musicians 
succeeded far the best, being helped by the music, and as a rule the 
people of Echternach danced more harmoniously and correctly than the 
rest. This medley of choregraphic movements was a thing to see: 
some glided on tip-toe, some jumped awkwardly, and must have tired 
themselves excessively. By attentively watching those who seemed to 
have best preserved the tradition, I thought that I perceived the purest 
and most “ classical” style to consist in five steps of a slow dance, with 
no turns, three forward and two back, and more gliding than springing, 
the whole effect being grave, serious, and suited to a religious dance. 
The Echternach band opened the procession, and played for the first 
pilgrims ; the others danced to single instruments, each party had 
brought its own musicians, and as the parishes went separately, each 
had its local performer. It is needless to say that the variety was great 
—drums, violins, clarionets, hautboys, and flutes—and that the village 
harmony would not have been particularly charming to a musical ear. 
But one had to waive such considerations as these. The honest fellows 
who led the dance did not lay claim to the title of artistes : they worked 
away with a goodwill, blowing, beating, and scraping with all the power 
of their lungs, wrists, and bows. St. Willibrord is not too particular: 
he takes the good intention into consideration ; and if any city gentle- 
man is scandalized by the bad music, so much the worse for him! . . 

Formerly no musician was allowed to play at the village fairs unless he 
had paid tax by taking part in the Echternach procession the same 
year. This custom, with many others, is abolished now, though a good 
many musicians still remain true to the tradition. This year, just as 
the procession was crossing the town, a brilliant band of music was 
seen coming down an opposite street, preceded by its banner. It was a 
Philharmonic Society from Remich-on-the-Moselle, and was received 
with cheers ; it joined the cortége, and its excellent performance was 
a welcome assistance to the poor worn-out musicians. One of the 
prettiest sights was the children of Echternach, who danced immediately 
behind the band of their town. They did it with all the entrain of 
their age ; it was indeed a fée for them! It was a real rest for the eyes 
to look at the laughing boys with their rosy cheeks, dancing merrily 
“for St. Willibrord.” After the Echternach people came the other 
parishes, men and women separately. In former days the pilgrims from 
Priim and Waxweiler, who came from the greatest distance, had the 
right of opening the march, and the inhabitants of Echternach, by 
courtesy, brought up the rear: now there is no settled order, the place 
of the different parishes is fixed by chance. . . . The good people of 
Priim were easily recognized by their enormous green or blue cotton 
umbrellas, regular monuments, capable of sheltering whole families. 
These had now quitted the backs of their owners, who had fastened 
them together, two at a time, so as to make a sort of balustrade, 
grasped by three or four persons, to help them to keep step and line. 
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Here and there, in the rhythmic undulation of these thousands of 
figures, the poor creatures afflicted with St. Guy’s [? St. Vitus’] dance 
were to be recognized by their wild convulsive springs, the suddenness 
of their movements, the incessant and distressing jerking of their limbs. 
They were principally women, and particularly young girls, who were 
subjects of this terrible disease. There was one who excited the 
sympathy of all. She started in a wild feverish manner, supported 
under the arms by her mother, who was easily know as such by the 
anxiety and sadness written on her face. The good townspeople stood 
at their doors, with all sorts of drinks, which they took to the poor 
things, who hardly stopped a moment to drink, and then went on under 
the “scourge of the sun,” as Dante says, more than one of whose 
terzetti came into my mind as I witnessed their sufferings. 


Besides those who took part in the dance, there were 
between one and two thousand pilgrims who followed the 
procession, reciting rosaries or litanies during these four hours 
of intense heat, and in addition, the labour increases as the 
end approaches, for the parish church has a flight of sixty-two 
steps, and these are ascended without interrupting the dance. 
M. Kurth is careful to point out, that laborious as the work 
of the pilgrims is, it is by no means beyond their strength. 
The grave quiet character of the dance, the frequent halts 
occasioned by different obstacles, are all helps, and then, as 
he says, Luxemburg legs are very strong! So, we may well 
add, are Luxemberg faith and piety. As for the children, they 
are so little the worse for their four hours of dancing, that 
they generally double them, for no sooner have they reached 
the church, than they run back to the end of the procession, 
and begin again! Many persons who are unable to fulfil 
their vows personally, give the children a trifle in honour 
of St. Willibrord, and they perform their vicarious task with 
a serious grace that is charming. But the Priim pilgrims 
certainly beat everything. Fancy, beginning to dance for four 
hours—“ ayant douze lieues dans les jambes”—then, never 
dreaming of refreshment till they have prayed in the church 
to their heart’s content, and finally, immediately after their 
simple meal setting off again, praying and singing as they 
go, to their wild country with its high plateaux and extinct 
volcanos ! 

What a picture it is; what a true relic of the ages of faith— 
a faith as simple and fresh as ever among these good peasants 
now—en plein dixneuviime siecle! It is this religious spirit, 
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pervading the whole life of the people, hallowing their customs, 
and consecrating every simple act and office and relaxation 
of daily life, which is the heart and soul of this singular and 
interesting ceremony. We have in our own country, where 
old customs are fast dying out before railways and civilization, a 
“dancing procession” too, but of a very different sort. At 
Helston, near the Lizard, in Cornwall, the 8th of May, the 
feast of the Apparition of St. Michael, is known as “ Furry-day.” 

Some fancy the name to be a remnant of the Roman Filoralia, 
and others, with more probability, derive the term from the old 
Cornish word “feur,” or fair. Early in the morning drums 
are beaten, fifes blown, and a few old townsmen accompany 
the musician round the place singing a ditty about Robin 
Hood and Little John. Later in the day, a party of members 
of the principal families, preceded by a band playing a tune, 
which, here too, is traditional, meet in the centre of the town, 
and dance, hand in hand, through the streets, going in at one 
door, and out at the other, of any house they choose to enter. 
In the evening they go to the grammar school, ask a holiday 
for the boys, and aftewards collect contributions. In old days 
the young people went on a “Maying expedition” into the 
country, and came back laden with boughs and flowers, to 
wind up by a dance in the open air. But even that amount 
of poetical element is now wanting to the festivity, which 
concludes by “a select party of ladies and gentlemen assembling 
in the ball-room, where dancing is kept up until a late hour.” 
We do not know that there is any harm in the “ Furry-day,” 
as it is kept by the good folks of Helston, but it is a curious 
contrast to the procession we have been watching in the 
Ardennes country. Originally, no doubt, the Cornish festivity 
was a people's merry-making in which the gentry of the place 
joined with the good old English kindness of companionship 
which the luxury and exclusiveness of the age is so rapidly 
destroying; and instead of the village dance we have the 
“select party” in the ball-room. As to the religious element, 
well, that has been effectually banished from all amusements 
by the hard, cold spirit of Protestantism, and with it all the 
grace and charm which the Catholic Church sheds around her, 
like perfume from the very hem of her garment. We wonder 
how many of the Helstonians give a thought to St. Michael, 
and should doubt many of them even knowing that “ Furry- 
day,” is in any way connected with him. Robin Hood, who 
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seems brought in rather unmeaningly, would have known more 
about the matter. 

But we have left the pilgrims on the steps of the church. 
The traditional custom is to enter by the door of the left aisle, 
turn round the altar in the choir, and go out by the right aisle. 
Not for an instant does the dance stop, the musicians go on 
playing their wild melody, and the old Roman arches seem 
to quiver with the thrill of the thousands of measured steps, and 
the ranks are unbroken till the pilgrims reach a great wooden 
cross in the court outside the church: not till then is their vow 
accomplished. We can well understand the extraordinary 
impression which M. Kurth says is produced by the sudden 
entrance of the dancers and music into the temple of God. 


We seem to be dreaming, and the mind reels with a kind of stupor 
in the region of the impossible. What do these people mean? Is it 
an audacious profanation of the sanctuary? Are they come to rob and 
to destroy? Or perhaps this noisy multitude is under the influence of 
a sudden madness—a dancing delirium? And if it is an act of worship, 
does it not bring to mind those solemn orgies of ancient Greece, in 
which certain deities of Eastern origin were honoured by the cries, the 
leaps, and races of their worshippers? But it cannot be. The first 
moment of astonishment is succeeded by a juster and wider view: 
beneath the external agitation, the noise and the movement, are per- 
ceived the religious calm which fills these souls, and the grave solemnity 
which governs the expression of their interior sentiments. And it is 
this contrast which gives to this singular ceremony its deeply original 
character. It is true we have lost the meaning of the mysterious 
symbolism of this sacred dance; we do not comprehend what is its 
true reason—we only know that it was a pious thought which inspired it 
at the time, and which animates it still. 


To form any judgment as to the character or effect of this 
curious procession, it is absolutely necessary, M. Kurth tells us, 
to see it. The anti-Catholic and “Liberal” press is not more 
accurate—to use a mild term—in Germany or Belgium than 
at home, and the dancing procession furnishes its reporters 
with ample matter for contemptuous sarcasm: no absurdity 
is too great to dupe the public with on the subject. The very 
words “dancing procession” are suggestive of a sensational 
article, and it is easy to conceive what would be made of it 
by writers utterly without sense of religion, and who, one 
cannot help suspecting, never saw what they profess to describe: 
it is certainly the most charitable supposition. They speak of 
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crowds of half-mad epileptics, of a horrible, confused mob 
trampling underfoot numbers of their companions who fall 
fainting among them; whereas, as we have seen, the number 
of afflicted persons was very small—five or six, M. Kurth says, 
at the utmost, and not a single person fainted or had to leave 
the procession. Every year these grotesque falsehoods are 
repeated, and yet the number of pilgrims goes on increasing. 
It is not difficult to perceive a prejudice existing against so 
singular a ceremony, and our author admits that it was so in 
his own case, but when he had seen it he was deeply impressed 
with its religious character, and he adds, that this was the 
universal feeling among the spectators. Only an unimaginative 
or an irreligious mind could take delight in dwelling on the 
awkwardness of some of the pilgrims, or the defects of the 
music, or fail to feel admiration at witnessing a great public 
act expressive of one common belief, made by thousands who 
trample human respect beneath their feet by thus honouring 
their holy patron in a rite consecrated by the devotion of 
ages. And the sight exercises an influence which is favourable 
to both religion and morality. 


Faith, as well as incredulity, is contagious; timid minds gain fresh 
courage in a place where the breath of Catholic life is so powerful, and 
sick hearts find health as they leave a scene where thousands of 
Christians have shown them the real remedy for all human suffering. 
The serious, thoughtful people of Luxemburg enter wonderfully into the 
bearing of the ceremony ; whatever about it seems strange to our age 
does not hinder them from considering it in itself, and seeing what it 
really is—a grand and solemn declaration of the faith, and at the same 
time an act of penance and a prayer, which is kept up with the 
traditional forms out of respect for their ancestors and veneration for 
the Saint. 


The good people of Echternach have always cherished and 
defended their procession, which from time to time has been 
attacked and, in the wretched reign of Joseph the Second, 
even prohibited. But their faith and their courage remained 
firm, and it has weathered the storm of the French Revolution 
and triumphed over the tricky policy of the Dutch Government. 
M. Kurth does not conceal the fact that more than once the 
clergy have regarded the ceremony unfavourably. In 1777 it 
was actually forbidden by the Prince-Elector of Tréves, who 
thus won for himself the unenviable distinction of strengthening 
the hands of Joseph the Second and the Febronians. Even 
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in our day there are a number of the clergy who have no 
liking for these exceptional manifestations of devotion, not so 
much in themselves, as because they think they may have the 
effect of alienating still further the cold and sceptical. But 
surely our author has good reason for thinking that this is 
no time for concession to the enemies of the Church, who will 
hardly scruple to claim the ell if the inch is offered. History 
has many lessons to teach on this subject, and Catholics may 
well be suspicious of the thin edge of the wedge. 


Give up the dance, and they will demand the abolition of the 
procession itself—and very soon they will close the church where you 
would venerate the relics of the Saint. We know something about this 
in Belgium. Because we endured the interdiction of the Jubilee pro- 
cessions last year, we have had this year to see our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament a prisoner in His temple, and we shall see worse still, unless 
we are wise in time. 


M. Kurth remarks on the perfect wisdom, the “lofty good 
sense” of the Church in this matter: she legislates on vast 
social and public topics, and she guides the smallest details 
of private life; but there are questions which she leaves open. 
Dancing, in its common sense, is foreign to her ceremonies ; but 
where it has naturally arisen among her children as an element 
of popular devotion, she tolerates and, as at Echternach, even 
encourages it, and that in spite of the singularity of the old 
ceremony, which she will not blame so long as it gives no 
occasion of scandal. Of this there seems little likelihood in 


the case before us, where the sexes are separated, and the 
step simple and solemn. 


If the traditional dance should ever lose its grave religious stamp, 
and become a pretext for pleasure and disorder, on that very day it 
would be repudiated by the Church, and would quickly fall into 
disrepute. ‘That day, thank God, seems far distant, and the procession 
of Echternach will yet outlast many kingdoms and empires. 


Ours is a prosaic age, he says, and the spirit which the 
French Revolution produced has not only destroyed the master- 
pieces of art, but 


—all the wonderful efflorescence of Catholic manners and institutions. 
Robbed of all that gave life its charm, society languishes in the vast 
desert of a uniform existence. Human life, if I may say so, has lost its 
rhythm with that brilliant cortége of /ées and customs, of memories and 
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hopes which once encircled it from the cradle to the grave. All this 
was Catholic poetry—it was that which charmed the hours of the poor 
labourer, and which made of a miserable hind, bound to the soil and 
slaving for his lord, a happier and more contented man than the artisan 
of our towns, earning a large salary and enjoying an independence. 
There is in the human soul a sublime aspiration towards poetry and the 
beautiful which nothing can stifle, and which only soars more vigorously 
for the resistance around it. Does not the emu with which the last 
generation was consumed tell us eloquently enough that it felt what was 
lacking to it, and that it aspired to return to a full Catholic life, with its 
glories of art and radiance of poetry ? 


Thoughts like these surely give additional value and signifi- 
cance to such a bit of quaint medizval poetry as the Echternach 
procession, which M. Kurth places in the same category—sed 
longo intervallo—as that glorious relic of the ages of faith, 
the Passion-play of Oberammergau. 


It is not an act of worship, neither is it a mere common institution ; 
it occupies that border land where the Christian Church stoops down 
with a smile to the people, and holds out her hand to aid their steps in 
the rough roads of life. . . . It is not a thing that can be imitated or 
transported elsewhere. Like generous wines, it would lose its native 
flavour if it were cultivated beyond its native country: it is only there 
that it is possible, because everything is in harmony with it... . It 
has flourished for full five centuries among the populations of the 
Ardennes: every year it draws from their hearths thousands of those 
home-keeping peasants; it fills with pilgrims the long, white, lonely 
roads of Luxemburg; it brings together in brotherly intercourse men 
living far apart ; it puts into their mouths the same prayers, and into 
their hearts the same feelings ; it lifts up and turns towards heaven the 
brows which are bent all through the year over the pitiless furrow; it 
teaches them to know, besides their home and their parish, the great 
Christian family to which they belong, and it leaves in their memories 
ineffaceable impressions, full of sweetness and charm, for the rest of the 
summer and the long winter evenings. I call that poetry—and of the 
best sort. If any one does not appreciate it, so much the worse for 
him! For myself, as I am neither afraid nor ashamed of the title of 
pélerinard, 1 may say that the ancient procession of Echternach fills 
me with unbounded admiration, that I was edified, touched, and 
consoled by it, and that it seems to me one of the brightest episodes in 
the great dreary epic of human society. 
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I.—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1. Ecclesiastical Discourses. Delivered on special occasions. By Bishop Ullathorne, 
Burns and Oates, 1876. 

Ir would be contrary to our usual mle to criticize any writer 
whose position is such as that of the Bishop of Birmingham. But 
though his writings are removed out of the ordinary literary sphere, 
our readers will doubtless be glad to know what are the subjects 
dealt with in this volume by the Right Reverend Prelate. We have 
then twelve discourses, of which six were addressed to synods, pro- 
vincial or diocesan, one was preached at the consecration of the 
Bishops of Salford and Amycla, three deal with ‘‘Science and Wisdom,” 
and, as might be gathered from their title, were addressed to students, 
still one on “Counsel,” delivered at a provincial chapter of Dominican- 
esses, and the twelfth and last is an address on occasion of the festival 
of All the Saints of the Benedictine Order. It will be at once seen 
from this enumeration that the book is primarily of use to clergy and 
religious, to whom the discourses were originally addressed; they 
will not, however, fail in interest to the laity, who can find in them, as 
we need not say, solid instruction and profit. This is so even in the 
case of the addresses delivered at his lordship’s synods, though they 
might at first sight seem to be meant for the exclusive instruction 
of priests. Thus the fourth discourse is an instruction on mixed 
marriages, in which Dr. Ullathorne takes pains to show from the early 
discipline of the Church, as seen in the canons of various councils, how 
unchangeable is and of necessity must be the spirit of the Church in 
reprobating unions between Catholics and heretics. We have in this 
address a long list of authorities which proves clearly that the present 
mind of the Church is that of its earliest infancy, or, as Benedict the 
Fourteenth put it, Holy Church has always detested these unions. The 
Bishop gives us a singularly apt testimony from the history of our own 
country, and this we will quote as it is related by Bede. Boniface the 
Fifth, writing in the year 645 to Queen Ethelberga, whose husband, 
Edwin, remained a pagan after her conversion, says— 

It causes us no small grief that part of your body (her husband) still 
remains a stranger to the knowledge of the Supreme and undivided Trinity. 
Whereupon, in our fatherly care we did not delay to admonish your Christian 


Highness and to exhort you that, with the help of the Divine inspiration, you 
will not defer to do that which, both in season and out of season, is required 
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of us; that, with the cooperating power of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, your husband also may be added to the number of Christians, to the 
end that you may thereby enjoy the rights of marriage in the bond of a holy 
and unblemished union. For it is written: “They shall be two in one flesh.” 
How can it be said that there is unity between you, if he continue a stranger 
to the brightness of your faith by the interposition of dark and detestable 
error? Therefore, applying yourself continually to prayer, do not cease to 
beg of the Divine mercy the benefit of his illumination ; to the end that those 
whom the union of carnal.affection has made in a manner but one body may 
after death continue in perpetual union by the bond of faith (p. 76.) 


The Bishop points out in strong and unmistakeable language the 
patent reasons why these mixed marriages have always been forbidden. 
The danger to the faith of the Catholic and of the children, the im- 
perfect union of mind resulting from the difference of religion, the 
deprivation of the sacramental grace in the heretic, which involves 
the loss of those actual graces which are peculiar to each sacrament and 
are of such practical importance in the married state, these and the like 
dangers and evils are surely sufficient to justify to any Catholic the 
spirit and action of Holy Church in strenuously resisting such unblessed 
unions. 

Dr. Ullathorne points out how, in accordance with the spirit of the 
Church, the Catholic home should be a little church, in which the true 
Catholic spirit reigns, where the blessing of heaven is prayed for in 
daily family prayer and the household is ever reminded by pious pictures 
or other emblems that Christ is always among them. 


In a mixed marriage how much of this beautiful life disappears! The 
house is not Catholic. The family is not Catholic. The atmosphere is not 
Catholic. The symbols of the faith are not visible. The souls of the husband 
and wife are locked up from each other ; they have no communion of thought 
or feeling in the chief concern of life. Think what it is to be never able to 
speak or act together in what concerns God, the soul, the Church, or the life 
tocome! Think what it is to have no joint counsel or community of feeling 
in what concerns the spiritual welfare of a family. Think what it is to have 
one’s faith shut up in the breast, there to pine and faint for want of full and 
open exercise in the household and the family duties. How often are the 
visible tokens of religion removed to avoid offence, whilst the faith is kept 
hidden from sight like some dangerous secret. Where are the family prayers? 
Where is the communion in the sacraments? Happy is the Catholic wife 
when she is not thwarted in her ways to the Church. How often must she 
stay at home when she would gladly seek some consolation there, until her 
devotion grows feeble for want of exercise! . . . Even if faith be held to, 
peace will go. The inspired Ecclesiasticus says: Where one buildeth up 
and another pulleth down, what profit have they but the labour? When one 
prayeth and another curseth, which voice will God hear ?” (pp. 88, 89.) 


We have spoken at such length on the important subject of mixed 
marriages that we have little space left for the other discourses. We 
cannot however refrain from adding a few words on the addresses 
entitled “Science and Wisdom.” There is an abundance of suggestive 
thoughts in these three discourses, and it were much to be desired that 
laymen as well as priests would in these days reflect upon the matter 
here developed. Dr. Ullathorne first points out the difference between 
philosophy and the physical sciences which writers of the present time 
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dignify with the name of philosophy: we have philosophy raising us 
step by step from the material to the spiritual, from the singular to the 
universal, from a knowledge of the lower to a knowledge of the higher 
truths, all of which are closely linked together and terminate in the 
knowledge of the Supreme Truth, the Supreme Good, the First Cause 
of man and of every contingent, on the testimony of reason itself, and 
therefore too the End to which all things are directed. On the other 
hand the physical sciences can never outstep the limit which is an 
essential property of their character: they investigate matter and must 
needs remain in matter ; they deal with the concrete and singular facts 
that lie open to the senses, and even when they formulate a series of 
‘ phenomena under one heading or “law,” they have still the same 
restricted horizon, because they are not in possession of those means, 
in the shape of philosophical principles, which alone can extend their 
visual sphere. And when science and philosophy have exhausted 
themselves and reached the confines of the material and intellectual 
regions assigned to each, they do not and cannot satisfy the craving of 
man for more light, for a Divine revelation in fact, which, if not 
absolutely necessary even in the order of pure nature, is at least so 
nearly necessary that without it we should be but miserable halting 
beings. From this revelation, which in the present order of God’s 
providence is a necessity, we obtain wisdom to act as a corrective to 
the pride and vanity of intellect. 


When science puffs up and fills the heart with conceit, it is because that 
science is not ruled by wisdom. Wisdom is the balsam that keeps science 
from corruption. But for wisdom we must goto God. That man is still a 
barbarian in science who does not understand the source of the mental light 
with which he works. Ignorance of the fontal source of our intellectual light, 
and the absence of due reflection upon it are the causes of all that mental 
egotism and of those desolating errors that have usurped the name of 
philosophy. Yet the wiser pagan philosophers . . . had discovered the truth 
that man is not the author but the recipient of his mental light. When this is 
once discovered, the understanding begins to comprehend herself and her 
dependence, and the modesty that truth demands of her. This is the 
beginning of wisdom, to know what we are, and to know what we receive, 
and from what and from whom we receive it (p. 159). 


2. The Constitutional History of England. Vol. Il. By William Stubbs, M.A, 
Clarendon Press, 1875. 

The second volume of Mr. Stubbs’ History carries on his subject 
from the signing of the Great Charter by John to what may be called 
the beginning of a new epoch with the deposition of Richard the Second. 
The work of building up our English constitutional system proceeded 
stage by stage ; during the course of the erection materials were used 
which were afterwards thrown away, to the injury of the continuous 
progress of the work. We see advance made on one side while a falling 
off is discernible on another. In the contests between prerogative and 
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the popular system, sometimes one party sometimes the other had the 
advantage, but the result of each dispute was not unfavourable to the 
cause of freedom. 

It is not to be supposed that one side or the other worked on lines 
clearly drawn beforehand. We are not to expect to find a paper pro- 
gramme containing a constitution fully and logically developed, such as 
have, amid the laughter of all sober men, been so often voted of late 
years by continental nations, and as often rescinded. The English 
system is a tree of substantial beauty and strength, but its growth has 
gone on unconsciously, as it were, while its want of perfect symmetry 
bears witness to the vicissitudes of accident which have influenced it, 
just as its general proportions are evidence to the innate power of the 
seed out of which it was formed. 

For eighty years after the affair at Runnymede the main object of 
the nation, apart from less important bye-issues, was the firm establish- 
ment of the Great Charter’s provisions and their infusion into the living 
system. ‘The process of incorporation was, as might be expected, not 
unfrequently attended with danger. Every part of the system was not 
prepared for the operation, and these had to be looked to. “The 
struggle that ensued,” says Mr. Stubbs, “is continuous ; the fortunes of 
parties alternate ; the immediate object of contention varies from time 
to time; the wave of progress now advances far beyond the point at 
which it is to be finally arrested, now retires far below the point at 
which a new flow seems to be possible. And yet at each distinct 
epoch something is seen to be gained, something consolidated, some- 
thing reorganized on a better principle.” Again: “There are great 
men abroad and great schemes, but the determination of the great 
struggles turns often on points of momentary interest. The life which 
the heroes of the age breathe into the constitutional body tends to 
invigorate the whole; their spirit remains while their designs perish. 
. . . The growth of the spirit of liberty must be looked at apart from 
the expansion of the machinery, for the spirit works in forms which it 
has soon to discard. . . . The genius of the men lives, but with a life 
which runs in other channels than those which it might itself have 
chosen.” 

In truth, our constitutional history is the history of a race of men 
whose main idea was the acquisition or preservation of freedom, of 
men who had within themselves a capacity for self-government, which 
capacity, unconsciously often, and often blindly as to immediate results, 
was always energizing and struggling for practical expression. The 
direction it took at various times was governed largely by accidents 
and events, which happened altogether independently of the men who 
used those accidents and events for their own purposes. Sometimes 
this force was overmastered by a contrary force and was for the moment 
neutralized, though it was never destroyed ; at other times it was helped 
on by favourable circumstances which enabled it unduly to develope 
itself. It is the history of these vicissitudes which Mr. Stubbs has 
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written for us; a task that manifestly required immense reading and a 
concentrated judgment. 

Mr. Stubbs traces out in a masterly fashion the course of reform in 
government, and of the solidifying of popular freedom as it was deve- 
loped during and by thé struggles between Henry the Third and his 
barons. Fortunately for the future history of the country, a man was 
found who by the force of his genius was not only able to live down the 
jealousy attaching to’ the name of a foreigner, but also to become the 
leader of the people in their resistance to oppression. Simon de Mont- 
fort lost his life and apparently his cause with it in the struggle ; but in 
fact, the peace that followed upon his death put the seal upon the claims 
which he had represented, and substantially made law the demands for 
which he gave his life. ‘ Except the demand for the appointment of 
the ministers and the election of sheriffs, the statute of Marlborough 
(November 18, 1267) concedes almost all that had been asked for in 
the Mad Parliament.” 4 

Our author shows at his best in the power he developes in summing 
up. He thus gives his view of the great Earl of Leicester : 

“Simon had all the virtues, the strength, the grace that Henry 
wanted, and what advantages he lacked the faults of the King supplied. 
If he be credited with too great ambition, too violent a temper, too 
strong an instinct of aggression, his faults will not outweigh his virtues. 
His errors were the result of what seemed to him necessity, or of tempta- 
tions that opened for him a position from which he could not recede. 
Had he lived longer, the prospect of the throne might have opened 
before him, and he might have become a destroyer instead of a saviour. 
If he had succeeded in such a design, he could not have made a better 
King than Edward ; if he had failed, England would have lain at the 
feet of Edward, a ruler whose virtues would have made him more 
dangerous as a despot than his father’s vices had made him in his 
attempt at despotism. . . . Simon was greater as an opponent of tyranny 
than as a deviser of liberties ; the fetters imposed on royal autocracy, 
cumbrous and entangled as they were, seem to have been an integral 
part of his policy; the means he took for admitting the nation to self- 
government wear very much the form of an occasional or party expedient, 
which a longer tenure of undivided power might have led him either to 
develope or to discard. The idea of representative government had, 
however, ripened in his hand ; and although the germ of the growth lay 
in the primitive institutions of the land, Simon has the merit of having 
been one of the first to see the uses and the glories to which it would 
ultimately grow.” ? 

As to the action of the Church in the great struggles of the thirteenth 
century, Mr. Stubbs has some just remarks here and there; but his own 
false ideas on national churches, as well as the difficulties in which the 
Papacy was involved by its struggles with men like Frederick the Second 
and Louis the Bavarian, concur to make the author’s picture none of 

1 Pp. 96. 2 Pp. 99, 100. } 
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the pleasantest. There were, of course, abuses in the Church; some of 
the Papal legates were venal, the exile at Avignon robbed the Popes of 
their just independence, while the Avignon Cardinals were not as free 
from luxury and worldliness as is required by their dignity and estate ; 
but making allowances for all these evils (most of which, be it observed, 
were not of the Church’s making, nor fairly attributable to the Popes or 
to the Papal system), we think Mr.Stubbs might have been more sparing 
in attributing unworthy motives and actions, where these are not proved, 
and more generous in recognizing the merits of Churchmen, without 
assuming or asserting that those merits existed in spite of the great 
system under which they had been trained, and from which they had 
drawn their peculiar spirit. 


3. Handbuch der aligemeinen Kirchengeschichte. Von Dr. J. Hergenrother, Erster 
Band. Freiburg: Herder, 1876. 

Those who know anything about Dr. Hergenrother will be glad to 
hear of another work from his learned pen. Many of our readers will 
be aware that the enterprising Catholic publisher, Herder, undertook, a 
year or two ago, to issue under the general name of TZheologische 
Bibliothek, a series of religious popular works, written by some of the 
best men that Catholic Germany could show. When we say that 
among these writers are such as our present author, Alzog for Patrology, 
Vering for Canon Law, Scheeben for Dogmatic Theology, and Kaulen 
for an Introduction to the Old and New Testament, we shall have given 
names that are pledges as well of learning as of solid Catholicity. 

The work now before us is the first half of the first of two volumes, 
which are to complete the history. The author brings us down in this 
part to the middle of the eighth century, by which time Christianity had 
made great progress in the work of converting the Teutonic race, and 
the foundations of the future medizval policy had been laid. 

In his preface, Dr. Hergenrother tells us the character of his work. 
“In my opinion the subjectivity of the writer must in all historical 
works be put as much as possible in the background, while objective 
facts are brought as prominently forward; one’s own remarks and 
oratoricat ornament should be for the most part left to oral delivery. 
A handbook is meant to help the student in preparing for lectures, and 
in repeating what he has heard there; it is not to take the place of the 
professor’s lecture; it ought to put before the teachers, pupils, and 
others the most important points of the ecclesiastical past, in a smooth 
narrative that assists an easy survey, and thus excite to private reflection 
and study, an end which is best and most profitably gained by keeping 
close to the sources of history, and by thoroughly connecting facts 
together. acta loguuntur.” 

Dr. Hergenrother well remarks that in preparing a book like this, 
which is specially intended for beginners and not for the learned, the 
writer would do wrong if he did not avail himself of the labours of those 
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who had gone before him. The object of a writer of a handbook is, 
not to make a show of his own private investigations, but to give the 
reader the very best results, whether of his own or of other’s study. 
Accordingly, for the history of the earlier ages of the Church he 
makes free use of the works of Hefele and Déllinger; while, on the 
other hand, the events of the middle ages and of more recent times 
have not been so thoroughly examined that he felt excused from a 
strict and accurate personal study of authorities for these periods for 
the purposes of this work. To Dollinger’s services he pays a well- 
merited compliment when he repeats of him what St. Jerome said of 
Origen: Ubi bene, nemo melius. As the Church has continued to use 
the writings of Tertullian, in spite of his later fall into the Montanist 
heresy, so we need not give up the splendid work done by Dollinger 
in the days when he so warmly defended the Holy Catholic Church, 
which in his old age he has abandoned and betrayed. 

We are glad to see that Dr. Hergenréther intends to publish a 
supplementary volume, containing notes, sources, and other authorities 
upon which he has built his history. Such a volume will be of 
immense value to the student, as it will contain the accumulations 
of twenty years’ study and experience. 

Two great points have been kept steadily in view by our author 
in writing this work: the relations of State and Church, as shown in 
history, and the close connection of the various particular Churches 
with the Chair of Peter. The consideration of these two important 
points has been forced upon him by late controversies, and we may 
congratulate ourselves that they have fallen into such competent hands 
to deal with. 

We may defer a more detailed review of this work till the first volume 
is completed. 


4. The German Catholic Press. 


The time of war arouses the combatants to great and unwonted 
exertions, and so nou sithing wonderful if the ‘culture war” in Prussia 
has stirred up German Catholic life from its lowest depths, and led our 
brethren there to develope an activity, especially in the Press, which is 
of good augury as to the issue of the struggle going on. ‘The signs and 
proofs of vigorous life are nowhere more apparent than in the Press. 
Thus, take the Prussian Rhineland as an example. In this one pro- 
vince we find twelve Catholic newspapers which are published every 
day, and about fifty other Catholic papers, which appear once or oftener 
than once during the week. All these papers uphold and propagate 
the religious and political views of the Centre or Catholic fraction in the 
Prussian Landtag and the German Reichstag. These papers spread 
far and wide the speeches and views of the great Catholic leaders, 
Windthorst, Reichensperger, Schorlemer Alst. And what is true of 
Rhenish Prussia is true also of the other Catholic provinces of the 
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German Empire in a greater or less degree. This noble activity is not 
to be wondered at. An unprecedentedly fierce war is now raging over 
Germany: the whole power of a giant State is being brought to play 
against the Catholic Church. To resist this power the loyal minority, 
which is being injured in its most sacred convictions, in the face of all 
State conventions and in spite of constitutions and the principles of 
right, is driven for its own preservation to exert itself to the utmost. 

This activity of the Press is admirable, even though it be necessary 
for existence. We are, however, amazed to find Catholics in Germany 
bestirring themselves in the field of scientific investigation, which, one 
might have thought, required leisure and peace to pursue with success. 
Instead of leisure and peace, the German Catholics, as the whole world 
knows, have been expelled from their seminaries and educational insti- 
tutions, they have lost their incomes and are dependent on a poor 
people for their bread. And yet in spite of this what do we see? 
Within a few months have appeared four text-books of dogmatic 
theology by Scheeben, Hurter, Heinrich, and Adams, and three text- 
books of ecclesiastical history by Kraus, Briick, and Hergenrother. 
The Catholic publishing house of Herder is one of the first in Europe: 
it has for many years back issued every year between fifty and seventy 
works, which were either new or new editions ; works, be it remembered, 
of permanent scientific or historical value. This house has at the 
present moment on hand a German edition of Shakespeare and four 
other extensive publications : viz., the Cod/ectio Lacensis (of the immense 
value of which we have more than once spoken in these pages); the 
“Theological Library” (the works of which series are written by the 
best men in Germany); a new edition of the great Catholic Azrchen- 
lexicon, and a new edition of Herder’s Conversationslexicon. The second 
edition of Hergenrother’s classical work, Catholic Church and Christian 
State, was lately issued, enriched with notes and additions by the same 
publisher. The same authors Church History (part I.) has just been 
published. Like all his writings, this is distinguished by extraordinary 
erudition, critical acumen, and moderation of tone. But of this we 
have spoken in a special notice. 

The Stimmen aus Maria Laach, the periodical of the German Jesuits, 
is, we are glad to see, extending its sphere of operations. The Fathers 
have determined to publish supplementary numbers from time to time, 
with the view of dealing with scientific and historical questions which 
appeal to a more learned and therefore less numerous class of readers 
than that for which the Sétimmen are intended. The first of these 
supplements is an estimate of the value of Kant’s philosophy; the 
second will, we understand, be an examination of Kant’s A7vztik der 
reinen Vernunft. 

One of Herder most important publications is Dr. Janssen’s 
Geschichte des deutschen Volkes seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters 
—“ History of the German people from the close of the Middle Ages.” 
This work promises to form an epoch in this part of modern history. 
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The first volume has appeared, and has met with a success quite unique 
for large works in Germany. It has in a very short time run through 
four editions. It owes its extraordinary success to its own intrinsic 
excellence; it rises above the common and ordinary, and every. page 
is marked by learning and intimate acquaintance with the sources of 
history. The work breathes an unmistakeable love of truth and of the 
Church ; it is written in a chaste style, and with that clearness and 
precision and orderly grouping, which arise from a thorough mastery 
of a subject which might otherwise confuse the writer by the very 
abundance of the matter it offers. The whole is an eloquent “ apology” 
for the Catholic Church in Germany: eloquent, not by means of neatly- 
turned and clever phrases, but by the production of a vast body of 
evidence, which proves that the Church in Germany had, before the 
breaking out of the Reformation, given birth to a spirit under which 
the arts and sciences flourished, and which was for ever extinguished 
by the Reformation. Janssen’s work may be compared to a piece of 
bright-coloured mosaic, which, though made up of numberless stones, 
presents to the eye a luxurious picture of the blessings bestowed by the 
Catholic Church. The work forms a worthy pendant to Dollinger’s 
History of the Reformation. If we contrast the description given by 
Janssen of the time preceding the Reformation with Dollinger’s account 
of that event’s evil results, we shall be able to form a just estimate of 
the extent of the ruin wrought by Luther and his fellows, and of the 
frivolous pretexts on which that mischief was perpetrated. 

Father Hurter, S.J., Professor of the University of Innsbruck, has 
lately published the first part of his dogmatic theology in Latin, under 
the title, Zheologiea Dogmatica Compendium in usum Studiosorum Theo- 
logia, tom. I., Zheologia Generalis. The Theologia Generalis embraces 
four treatises—“ Revelationis Christiane Apologia,” “ De Divine Reve- 
lationis Fontibus,” “ De Ecclesia Christi,” “‘ De Genesi et Regula Fidei.” 
We do not doubt that this compendium, which is distinguished by its 
form, matter, and theological trustworthiness, will find admirers outside 
Germany. It is admirably suited as a text-book for seminaries, while 
its richness and its references to the literature of the various questions 
treated make it an excellent guide for private students. Father Hurter 
is the author of many works. Of his Opuscula SS. Patrum séelecta ad 
usum presertim Studiosorum Theologia, the thirty-third volume has 
appeared. He has also edited a Momenclator Litterarius Recentiorts 
Theologiea Catholice, Theologos exhibens qui inde a Concilio Tridentino 
Jloruerunt. He has thoroughly deserved the praise given him by Pius 
the Ninth in a Brief of January 21, 1874, for his “pietas et doctrina, 
sedula industria ad sacrarum scientiarum studia juvanda.” 

Father Nilles, S.J., also a Professor of Innsbruck, is well known for 
his De Rationibus Festorum Sacratissimi Cordis Jesu et purissimi Cordis 
Maria. We are glad to see that the volume has reached a fourth 
edition. It is the chief work on the authorities for the two feasts in 
existence. 
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We will close this notice by calling our readers’ attention to two 
other historical works by Catholic authors. The first is Potthast’s 
Regesta FPontifiium Romanorum inde ab anno post Christum natum, 
MCXCVIIT. ad anno MCCCIV. This pile of patient labour is a 
continuation of Jaffe’s Regesta Romanorum PP., and was crowned by 
the Berlin Academy of Sciences and printed at its expense. It contains 
26,662 entries within the compass of 2,138 quarto pages. 

Of great interest and value for England is the work of the well- 
known historian Onno Klopp—“ The Last Stuarts” (Die /etzten Stuarts). 
Klopp loyally followed his king, George of Hanover, into exile. As 
an opponent of the Prussian falsifiers of history (the so-called Geschichts- 
baumeister), he has made for himself a great name in Germany. God 
has within the last two years rewarded this honest, energetic lover of 
the truth by calling him in his declining years to the full possession of 
it in the Catholic Church. 


10. We have received from Mr. Eason (Dublin) two books of piety 
for children. Holy Childhood contains a set of devotional exercises 
and instructions on some of the most important and practical duties 
in which a child should from its earliest years be trained. Among 
these are the duties of morning and evening prayers, hearing Mass, and 
Confession. The second volume is the Manual of Instructions for Little 
Children, by Mgr. de Segur. The little book consists of several parts. 
The first is “ Advice on Prayer ”—a little treatise showing the manner, 
necessity, and use of praying. The second part is headed “ Counsels 
on Temptation and Sin.” This points out the devil’s action in tempting, 
and the result of that temptation when yielded to. We have then the 
ordinary divisions of sins and their punishment. Next we find “Advice 
on Confession,” which is simple and suited to children. “Counsels on 
Holy Communion” precede ‘ Advice on Pity,” all couched in the same 
easy style. The translation reflects great credit on the ladies who have 
executed it. 

The Power of St. Joseph, of Father Huguet, translated by Clara 
Mulholland, (McGlashan, Dublin) is a little book of meditations on the 
glorious Patriarch, which has had considerable popularity in France. 
To each meditation an example of St. Joseph’s powerful protection is 
appended. The matter of the book is appropriate and well chosen. 

The Three Wishes, by M. F. S. (Washbourne), is a pretty neatly-told 
story for girls. ‘There is much quiet pathos in iteand a warm Catholic 
spirit. The tale relates the fortunes of the various members of a 
Catholic family, in which all are not made to get married and live ever 
after happily. 

The Story of a Vocation (Burns & Oates) is a translation from the 
French, and the tale both in conception and manner is French too. 
The moral of the story is of course good and will suit children, for 
whom it is meant ; though probably Zhe Three Wishes of M. F. S. will 
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be more popular among English children, because the tale itself is more 
congenial to our character. 

A Devout Exposition of the Holy Mass is a reprint, under the care of 
the Rev. A. J. Rowley, of John Heigham’s work, “‘ composed,” says the 
author in 1622, “the more to move all godly people to the greater 
veneration of so sublime a sacrament.” There is a directness of language 
and clearness of thought about our standard old English books which 
we miss in the average modern book, and this makes any reprint of 
a good Catholic work specially acceptable. This volume of John 
Heigham can be read with pleasure and profit by both learned and 
simple. His paraphrase of the words of the Mass will help the reader 
much in understanding the nature of the Holy Sacrifice. 


VOL, IX. (NEW SERIES). 
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II.—CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the “ Month and Catholic Review.” 


Dear Sir,—Lord Arundell of Wardour had a right to complain 
that in Gentilism I had not done full justice to his remarks in Chapter 
III. of his work on 7Zyradition; and for many reasons I owe him an 
apology, particularly after the explanations he gives in his letter to the 
Month of June 6th, which just reached me yesterday. 

The book had been of great service to me, and the noble Lord 
is right in saying as he does: “I feel myself entirely in accord with 
Father T. in his main positions against those who seek to give a 
mythical interpretation to the early chapters of Genesis.” This is 
after all the chief point. Those who agree on it not only must use 
perfect “courtesy” in their slight differences, but must feel like brothers 
when they fight shoulder to shoulder for so great a cause. 

The system of mythical interpretation of Scripture, at least as under- 
stood by many modern writers, opens indeed a wide loophole through 
which all errors can safely pass; and it is strange that many learned 
people—among them some Catholics—insist so much upon its adoption, 
precisely when a number of archeological discoveries are daily made 
tending to prove that many at least of the points of Scripture thought 
formerly to be ‘‘ mythical,” are in fact /i#eradly true. 

I misunderstood the passage of the work of Lord Arundell, because 
I took it alone and apart from several passages in other chapters which 
doubtless modify it considerably. The subject, after all, is full of 
difficulties. The Turanian race has been, as yet, very little studied ; 
and there are many divergences of opinion on the subject among learned 
men. Lord Arundell justly applies the word “my theory” to his own 
system, which certainly “accounts,” as he says, “for many gradations 
and shades of difference within the limits of the races affected by the 
curse.” In fact whatever can be said on the subject, amounts only 
to some “theory” or other. Would to God that all the books which 
issue daily from the Press and treat the great question of the origin of 
man should advocate the true revealed principles and facts, with the 
fervour of faith and variety of development so remarkable in Zradition 
with reference to Mythology, &c. 

Yours very truly, 
Auc. J. THEBAUD, S.J. 
July 19th, 1876. 





N.B.—The foregoing letter arrived from America too late for inser- 
tion in our issue for August. It has been communicated to Lord 
Arundell, who sends us the following remarks upon the subject— 


To the Editor of the“ Month and Catholic Review.” 


Dear Sir,—Father Thébaud’s rectification is so generous and com- 
plete, that it hardly justifies me in troubling you with a word in reply. 
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The point in discussion, however, is of importance to me, and Father 
Thébaud will see that it was in no spirit of discovering differences, 
where there was every reason and ground for agreement, that I felt 
compelled to address you. 

If you will allow me to re-state the matter more exactly, I should like 
to add that at p. 39 of Zradition, &c., speakingly broadly, I asserted 
that the ethnological division of mankind into “ Aryan, Semitic, Hamitic, 
and Turanian” corresponded to the three progenital races of Scripture 
with a fourth—the Canaanite, ‘‘marked off and distinguished from the 
rest by a curse.” It is true that the limits of the Canaanite and the 
Turanian may not be at all points conterminous. I was not intending 
more than to indicate a line of argument. We will suppose, then, that 
there are differences in the Turanian classification which distinguish 
certain races from the Canaanite. Von constat that the argument does 
not apply, although it had reference mainly to the Canaanite. I had 
pre-supposed the theory of J. de Maistre, quoted by me 7m extenso at 
p. 283, and extracted by Father Thébaud at p. 95 of Gentilism. This 
brings us to common ground, and may account for the remainder differ- 
ences, for, as Father Thébaud has remarked—Gentilism, p. 95—“ that 
de Maistre does not suppose the curse to have been a single one— 
that of Noah referred to above; but he explains the existence of 
perhaps many savage tribes by the crimes of their chieftains.” To 
understand the force of this, the passage itself of de Maistre should 
be read or in recollection. 

Here I ought to stop, and yet I confess to a wish to pursue the 
subject—which the necessity of writing by return must preclude—no 
longer for rectifications on my own account, but in order to show how 
solidly Father Thébaud has laid the foundations of the evidence of 
the primitive monotheism of the human race, and how completely this 
important fact which the original documents of the human race attest 
—i.e., the direct testimony of history as it stands, for it is impossible 
to go beyond the Vedas, the Zends, and the Scriptures—must prepon- 
derate against the merely indirect and inferential conclusions of science 
as to the religion of primitive man. But I shall be content if the 
word I have spoken sends any reader who has not realized how strongly 
the case stands to ch. iii. iv. and v. of Father Thébaud’s Gentilism, 
Religion previous to Christiantty. 

Yours very truly, 
ARUNDELL OF WARDOUR. 
August 16th, 1876. 
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IllL—OLD ENGLISH DEVOTION TO OUR BLESSED LADY. 


A Catalogue of Shrines, Offerings, Bequests, &c. 


PART XV.~(WALSINGHAM). 

Edward the Second was a pilgrim to Wal- 
singham in 1315 ;*° and in 1332, Isabella of 
France, whilst residing at Castle Rising, made 
a pilgrimage to Walsingham; and in the muni- 
cipal records of Lynn there is an entry of 20s. 
for bread sent to Isabella, Queen Dowager, when 
she came from Walsingham.** 

In 1361, Edward the Third went to Walsing- 
ham ;#8 and in this year he granted out of his 
treasury the sum of 9/, as a gift, to John, Duke 
of Brittany, for his expenses in going on pil- 
grimage to Walsingham.*® In the same year he 
also gave leave of absence from London, for a 
month, on account of his health, to his nephew, 
the Duke of Anjou, to visit Our Ladye of 
Walsingham and St. Thomas of Canterbury.°® And 
three years later, Edward the Third sent Letters, 
dated the zoth of February, to the Warders of 
the Marches towards Scotland, directing them to 
give safe conduct to David de Bruys, King of 
Scotland, who was to be accompanied by twenty 
knights, then intending pilgrimage to Wal- 
singham.®! Was he the King of Scotland to 
whom Norden alludes as being cured by the 
water of the well of Our Ladye of Muswell ?°? 

In 1427, on the morrow of Saints Gervase 
and Protase, Queen Johanna, widow of Henry 
the Fourth, visited St. Alban’s, on her way from 
Walsingham, Norwich, and St. Edmund’s Bury, to 
Langley, and was received in solemn procession 
by the monks, arrayed in white copes.** 

Writing from Oxnead, on Saturday, the 28th 
of September, 1443, to John Paston, Mrs. 
Margaret Paston says: 

“T have behested to go on pilgrimage to 
Walsingham and to St. Leonard’s for you ;** by 


46 Mon. Angl. vol. vi. p. 71. 
47 Agnes Strickland, Life of Jsabella, Queen of Edward the Second, p. 243. 
* Mon. Angl. vol. vi. p. 71. # Foedera. Edit. 1740, vol. iii. pt. ii. p. 40. 
50 bid. p. 43. 51 Tbid. p. 86. 52 See ante, p. 103. 
53 Annales Mon. S. Albani, p. 16. Rolls Ed. 54 In Norwich. See ante, p. 112. 
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my troth, I had never so heavy a season as I had 
it from the time that I wist of your sickness, till 
I wist of your amending.”* 

Sometime in 1457—1458, the Duke of Norfolk 
was on pilgrimage at Walsingham ; for Sir John 
Fastolfe, in a letter to John Paston, his cousin, 
dated Caistor, the 18th of November, year not 
given, but before 1459, says: “My Lord of 
Norfolk, is removed from Framlingham on foot to 
go to Walsingham, and daily I wait that he would 
come hither.” °® 

In 1469 Edward the Fourth and his Queen 
were at Walsingham. James Hawte, writing to 
Sir John Paston on Whitsun Monday, the 22nd 
May, 1469, says: . . . “and as for the King, as 
I understand, he departyt to Walsingham upon 
Friday come seven-night, and the Queen also, if 
God send her hele.”*? Two years later, the Duke 
of Norfolk was again on pilgrimage at Walsingham. 
On the 13th or 14th of September, 1471, Sir John 
Paston writes to Mrs. Margaret Paston, or her 
son, Sir John Paston, in haste, and says: “I 
heard yesterday that a Worsted®® man of Norfolk 
that sold worsteds at Winchester said that my 
Lord of Norfolk and my Lady were on pilgrim- 
age at our Ladye on foot; and so they went to 
Caistor.” °° 

In the same year William Ponte bequeaths 
“to any of those who will pilgrimage for me to 
Blessed Marye of Walsingham” vis. viiid. And 
in 1472 our Ladye of Walsingham is one of the 
sanctuaries to which William Ecopp, Rector of 
Heslerton, desires that a pilgrim or pilgrims shall 
be sent immediately after his burial, and to offer 
there ivd,® 

In 1478 the Duke of Buckingham was on 
pilgrimage at Walsingham. 

On the insurrection of the nobles in favour 
of Lambert Simnel, in 1487, Henry the Seventh 


55 Paston Letters. Edit. Fenn, 1787, vol. iii. p. 21. 

56 Jbid, vol. i. p. 167. 

57 Jbid. vol. ii. p. 17. 

58 Worsted in Norfolk, a town celebrated for the spinning of fine thread with 
which the yarn called worsted is made. 

59 Paston Letters, vol. ii. p. 37. 

6 Test. Vet. p. 326. 

81 See ante sub Gisbro,’ p. 42. 

82 Paston Letters, 23 or 25 August, 1478. 
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made a pilgrimage to our Ladye of Walsingham, 
and there offering up his vows and prayers, 
implored her assistance in delivering him from 
his enemies. After the battle of Stoke, when 
the rebels were overthrown, in gratitude for the 
success which had attended his arms, that monarch 
sent his banner to be offered at the shrine of our 
Ladye of Walsingham, as a monument of the 
victory which he had gained by her assistance. 
The last royal pilgrims to our Ladye of Wals- 
ingham were Henry the Eighth and Queen 
Catherine. 

In the Privy Purse expenses of Henry the 
Eighth, 19—26 January, 1511, there is an entry 
of an offering at our Ladye of Walsingham of 
tZ. 3s. 4a. In all probability this offering was 
made by the King in person, as he was then on 
a visit to Sir Robert Cotton. The King started 
from East Barsham Hall® on his pilgrimage to 
Walsingham, and Spelman says that he walked 
barefoot, and offered a valuable necklace to our 
Ladye. 

After the victory of Flodden Field, Queen 
Katherine went on pilgrimage to our Ladye of 
Walsingham in fulfilment of her vow, and on the 
16th September she announced her intention of 
doing so to the King: 

“Sir . . . And with this I make an ende, 
prayng God to. send you home shortly, for 
without this noo joye here can be accomplisshed ; 
and for the same I pray, and now goo to our 
Ladye at Walsingham that I promised soo long 
agoo to see. 

At Woborne the xvj. day of Septembre.” 

In her will Katherine of Aragon says: 

‘I supplicate, &c. 

“Itm, that some personage go to our Ladye of 
Walsingham in pilgrimage, and in going by the 
way, dole xx. nobles.® 

Three years previously Erasmus had been to 
Walsingham, and he describes his visit in the 


 Harpsfeld, sec. xv. c. 18, p. 640. Cf. also Bacon, History of Henry VII. 
*4 Letters and Papers, &c. Henry VIII. v. ii. pt. ii p. 1449. 

® Add. MSS. 7100 

86 Norwich volume of the Royal Arch. Inst. Introd. f. ix. 

87 MS. Cott. Vesp. F. iii. f. 15. 

8 Test. Vet. p. 37. 
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colloquy entitled, Peregrinatio religionis ergo,” a 
name it by no means deserves. 

There was an old saying in regard of Philo 
the Jew: aut Philo Platonizat, aut Plato Philonizat, 
and.of Erasmus it has been said: aut Erasmus 
Lutherizat, aut Luther Evrasmizat. As a writer 
he is well described as damnatus in plerisque, 
suspectus in multis, caute legendus in omnibus.” 

It is notorious that Erasmus loved to exagge- 
rate the vices of his age and to cast all possible 
ridicule upon the practices of that Holy Faith, 
of which, nevertheless, he was only too glad to 
continue an unworthy member. His pen is never 
more fruitful of sarcasm than when treating of 
ecclesiastics and religious men. Did he judge 
of them by himself? He has drawn his own 
character with the hand of an artist. U¢ ingenue, 
quod verum est, fatear, says he, sum natura pro- 
pensior ad jocos quam fortasse deceat, et lingue 
liberioris quam nonnunquam expediat.”* Evidently, 
when writing these lines, he forgot the words of 
St. James: “If any man think himself to be 
religious, not bridling his tongue . . . this man’s 
religion is vain.” 

Sir Thomas More discovered the venom latent 
in Erasmus before they had been together an 
hour. Christopher Cresacre More, third in descent 
from Sir Thomas, writes as follows: 

‘* But of all strangers Zvasmus challenged vnto 
himself his love most especially, which had long 
continued by mutuall letters expressing great 
affection, and increased so much that he tooke 
a iournie of purpose into Lzg/and to see and 
enioy his personall acquaintance and more intire 
familiaritie ; at which time it is reported how that 
he, who conducted him in his passage, procured 
that Sir Tuomas More and he should first meete 
togeather in London at the Lo: Mayor's table, 
neither of them knowing each other. And in 


69 It is needless to give the references to the Peregrinatio religionis ergo, which 
is contained in his Colloquies. It gives an account of Walsingham, and of the shrine 
of St. Thomas at Canterbury. The text which I have used is that of Vander Aa’s 
edition, 1703. Opp. t. i. Walsingham extends from col. 774 to col. 783. 

70 Lyreus, Zrisagion Marianum, p. 437; also Weiss, Bib. Biograph. Edit. 
1841, sub nom. 

71 Vide Feller. Edit. 1848, sub nom. 

72 Jbid. who gives the reference lib. i. ep. ii. 

73 St.James i. 26. 
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the dinner time, they chanced to fall into argu- 
ment, Zrasmus still endeauouring to defende the 
worser parte; but he was so sharpely sett vpon 
and opposed by Sir THomas Mork, that per- 
ceauing that he was now to argue with a readier 
witt then euer he had before mett withall, he 
broke forth into these wordes not without some 
choler: Aut tu es Morus aut nullus; whereto 

Sir THomas readily replied: Aut tu es Erasmus, 
aut diabolus ; because at that time he was strangely 

disguised, and had sought to defende impious 
propositions ; for although he was a singular 
Humanist, and one that could vtter his minde 
in a most eloquent phrase, yet had he alwaies 
a delight to scoffe at religious matters, and finde 
fault with all sortes of clergie men. He tooke 
a felicitie to sett out sundrie Commentaries vpon 
the Father’s workes, censuring them at his plea- 
sure, for which cause he is tearmed Zrrans mus, 
because he wandreth here and there in other 
men’s haruests; yea, in his writings he is sayd 
to haue hatched manie of those eggs of heresie, 
which the apostate fryar Zuther had before layde ; 
not that he is to be accounted an heretike, for he 
would neuer be obstinate in anie of his opinions, 
yet would he irreligiously glaunce at all antiquitie 
and finde manie faultes with the present state 
of the Church. When he was in LZngland Sir 
THomas More vsed him most courteously, doing 
manie offices of a dear friend for him, as well 
by his word as his purse; whereby he bound 
Erasmus so straytely vnto him, that he euer 
spoke and wrote vpon all occasions most highly 
in his praise; but Sir THomas in successe of 
time grew lesse affectionate vnto him, by reason 
he saw him still fraught with much vanitie and 
vnconstancie in respect of religion; as when 
Tindall obiecteth vnto Sir Tuomas that his 
darling Zrasmus had translated the word Church 
into Congregation, and Priest into Eider, even as 
himself had donne, Sir THomMaAs answered thereto, 
yf my darling Erasmus hath translated those places 
with the like wicked intent that Tindall hath donne, 
he shall be no more my darling, but the Divell’s 
darling. Finally, long after, having found in 
Erasmu’s workes manie thinges necessarily to be 
améded, he counselled him as his friend in some 
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latter booke to imitate the example of S. Augustin, 
who did sett out a booke of Retractations, to 
correct in his writing what he had vnaduisedly 
written in the heat of youth; but he that was 
farre different from S. Augustin in humilitie, would 
neuer follow his counsell; and therefore he is 
censured by the Church for a busie fellow: manie 
of his bookes are condemned, and his opinions 
accounted erroneous, though he alwaies lived a 
Catholike Priest ; and hath written most sharpely 
against all those new Gospellers who then beganne 
to appeare in the world; and in a letter to John 
Fabius, Bishopp of Vienna, he sayth that he 
hateth these seditious opinions, with the which 
at this day the world is miserably shaken ; neither 
doth he dissemble, saith he, being so addicted 
to pietie, that if he incline to any parte of the 
ballance, he will bende rather to superstition than 
to impietie; by which speach he seemeth in 
doubtfull words to taxe the Church with super- 
stition and the new Apostolicall bretheren with 
impietie.”** Such was the man who went on 
pilgrimage religionis ergo to Walsingham. 

In 1509 Erasmus came to reside at Cam- 
bridge. It should be borne in mind, that every 
one who was able. made a pilgrimage in person 
to our Ladye of Walsingham, and many sent 
their yearly offerings ; indeed, Camden says that 
those who were able and did not go thither 
were considered as impious, and Erasmus men- 
tions the annual offerings. A pilgrimage, there- 
fore, to Walsingham was the 1d spérov—the 
“correct thing ;” and Erasmus was nothing loath ; 
he, as a time-server, would do as others did. 
They went in a spirit of devotion. He saw that 
a visit to Walsingham would enable him to gratify 
his inordinate pride, to perpetrate an unseemly 
joke in the hallowed sanctuary itself of our Ladye, 
and to make a display of his fancied superior 
acquirements in letters, at the expense of many 
distinguished University men and the excellent 
Augustinian Canons of Walsingham, who, even 
from his account, bore a very high reputation. 
Moreover, it would give him a character for piety 
and a consequent better position at Cambridge. 


%8 The Life and Death of Sir Thomas More. Written by M. T. M., S.L.V.A., 


pp- 109—113. 
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Otherwise, one is at a loss to understand why 
this ex-Augustinian Canon, who so much dis- 
approved of pilgrimages, or, as he endeavours 
to explain it, the abuse of pilgrimages, should, 
in accordance with a practice, which he lost no 
opportunity of condemning, have gone himself 
on a pilgrimage to Walsingham. No doubt 
Erasmus felt that a pilgrimage, undertaken by 
Erasmus, could under no circumstances be con- 
sidered as an abuse, but rather, that it ought to 
be regarded as a model of what a pilgrimage 
religionis ergo should be. To judge, however, 
from his own description, it is about the greatest 
abuse of a pilgrimage on record. 

Those who go on pilgrimage usually prepare 
themselves by some extra act of piety, or mortifi- 
cation, and by approaching the Holy Sacraments 
and receiving the blessing of Holy Church. 
Erasmus did not do in like manner. He com- 
posed an ode, in Greek Iambics, to our Ladye, 
in which there is more than one allusion to 
himself, but no mention of, nor prayer for, the 
success of the Church, which was the ostensible 
motive of his visit to Walsingham. Having incu- 
bated these verses, he wished the incubation to 
to be noised abroad, and so cackled accordingly. 
The Zimes was as yet in the womb of time; 
consequently, he could not advertise his move- 
ments, and that, on such a day, Erasmus would 
go to Walsingham for the purpose of hanging 
up a Greek ode, so that his friends and the 
public might attend to witness the performance ; 
but he did the next best thing, which was, to 
write from Cambridge on the 8th of May, 1511, 
to his friend Andrew Ammonio,” telling him 
“that he has made a vow for the success of the 
Church ; will go to see our Lady of Walsingham, 
and hang up a votive Greek ode there: and 
enjoins him, if he should go thither, to enquire 
for it.” go, mi Andrea, pro felici rerum eccle- 
Siasticarum statu votum successt. Jam scio relt- 
gionem probas. Visam Virginem Walsagamicam, 


75 Ammonio, born at Lucca, c. 1470, went to Rome, then came to England, 
where Sir T. More was his protector. About 1513 he became Secretary of Latin 
Letters to Henry VIII., whom he attended on his campaign in France, and celebrated 
his victories in a Latin poem, which is lost. Leo X. named ‘him Nuncio in England, 
which office he fulfilled, still keeping his post of Latin Secretary, till his death in 1517. 
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atque illic Graecum carmen votivum suspendam. 
fd si quando te illo contuleris, require.” 
Provided that the Greek ode was hung up, 
and that some one of position, like Ammonio, 
would enquire for it, and so draw attention to 
it, the success of the Church, might, for all that 
Erasmus cared, have gone to the four winds. 
This is the ode, with its title; and from what 
Erasmus says, is evident that they were written 
together, and without a break. I reproduce them 
strictly in accordance with his own words, viz., 
in capitals or uncial letters. ‘The title,” says 
he: Descriptus erat verbis ac literts Romanis, sed 
majusculis. Greaci versus erant descripti Grecis 
majusculis, que prima specie videntur referre majus- 
culas Latinas. This was the pith of the joke. 





DESIDERII ERASMI ROTERODAMI CARMEN IAMBICVM 
EX VOTO DICATVM VIRGINI WALSINGAMICAE 
APVD BRITANNOS. 

2 XAIP’ IHSOY MHTEP EYAOTHMENH, 
MONH IYNAIKOQN OEOTOKOS KAI MAPOENOS. 
AAAOI MEN AAAAZS SOI AIAOASI AQPEAY, 
O MEN TE XPYSON, O AE IIAAIN TON APIYPON, 
O AE TIMIOYS ®EPQN XAPIZETAI AIOOYS. 
ANO QN AIIAITOY>S’ OI MEN YIIAINEIN AEMAS, 
AAAOI AE IIAOYTEIN, KAI TINE ['YNAIKIOY 
KYQNTOS EPATON OYNOM’ EAIIIZEIN IIATPOS, 
IIYAIOY TINES TEPONTOS AIQNAS AAXEIN. 
AYTOS A AOIAOS EYMENHS, IENH® l’OMOQs 
STIXOYS ENEIKAS, OY TAP ESEST AAAO TI, 
AOSEQS AMOIBHN EYTEAESTATHS, TEPA® 
MEIISTON AITO, @EOZEBH THN KAPAIAN, 
TIASQN © ATIAZ AMAPTION EAEYOEPAN. 
EYXH TOY EPA=MOY.” 











Hail! Jesu’s Virgin Mother ever blest ! 

Alone of Women Mother eke and Maid ! 

Others to thee their several offerings make: 

This one brings goid, that silver, while a third 

Bears to thy shrine his gift of costly gems 

For these each craves his boon—one strength of limb ; 


76 Opp. t. iii. pt. i. col. 106. ep. cxiv. In the Catalogue of Letters and Papers, &c., 
Henry VIII. vol. i. p. 244, where I first found this letter, the date given is the 9th of 
May, and the reference, Ep. Eras. vii. 17. 

7 Opp. t. v. col. 1325. 
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One wealth ; one, through his spouse’s fruitfulness 
The hope a father’s pleasing name to bear : 

One Nestor’s eld would equal. I, poor bard, 

Rich in goodwill, but poor in all beside, 

Bring thee my verse—nought have I else to bring— 
And beg, in quital of this worthless gift, 

That greatest meed—a heart that feareth God, 

And free for aye from sin’s foul tyranny. 


This vx%4 is characteristic of the writer. Neither 
a Greek ode, nor a Latin ode, nor a Dutch ode 
was required; a sincere devotion to our Blessed 
Ladye would have suggested, that whatever he 
wrote, should have been in the vernacular, for the 
edification of the majority of the pilgrims ; and any 
of his Cambridge friends would gladly have put 
his words into elegant English for him. But no! 
This would not have suited his purpose. His 
ideas were not those of our Ladye’s liegemen. 
Erasmus wished it to be known that he, Erasmus, 
the great Greek scholar, as he fancied himself, 
from down among the Dutchmen, had been to 
see Walsingham, and suspended a Greek ode 
there. Mark well his word, visam, which no 
possible ingenuity can construe. “I will go on 
pilgrimage.” There is a bitter insolence in this 
sneering use of visam. 

Erasmus wrote much against the Catholic 
practice of making rich offerings at the different 
sanctuaries of our Ladye, and consequently, in 
his ode, he says to her, that “others present 
valuable gifts, and expect favours in return from 
her, such as to attain the age of Nestor,”—a 
curious petition to make in a prayer— but that 
he, a poor poet, +évn¢ y'é4#¢—penniless—and rich 
in good will alone, can only offer her some 
verses.” But, then, they were Greek lines, and 
by Erasmus! and therefore, in his own estimation, 
priceless beyond gold and silver and precious 
stones. I imagine that, in vévy¢ 7duws, there is 
an allusion to his hackneyed grievance about the 
vigilance of the English custom-house officers. 
By the laws of the realm, no one was allowed 
to carry out of the kingdom more than six angels 
in coin; all above that sum was seized; and 
consequently, as he was leaving Dover, in 1499, 
after his first visit to England, the officers took 
from him all the money he possessed beyond 
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that amount, 20/. more or less. It is gratifying 
to learn from him that our custom-house officers 
were so vigilant, and, that as loyal Englishmen, 
they did their duty with their usual impartiality, 
even although Erasmus was the victim, and 
heedless of the risk they ran of being denounced 
by him to posterity in a Greek ode. And whether 
in racdv dmapriav édevdgpay there is not a sly 
allusion to the views which Erasmus held about 
indulgences, it is needless to discuss. 

Erasmus gives, also, the prayer which he 
recited in the sanctuary of our Ladye, and which 
bears the marks of having been carefully prepared 
for the occasion. Pilgrims, as a rule, do not 
publish the prayers which they make at various 
sanctuaries. 

“Q alone of all women, Mother and Virgin, 
Mother most happy, Virgin most pure, now we, 
impure as we are, come to see thee (zv7stmus) who 
art pure, we salute thee, we worship thee with our 
humble offerings howscever; may thy Son grant 
us, that, imitating thy most holy manners, we 
also, by the grace of the Holy Ghost, may deserve 
spiritually to conceive the Lord Jesus in our 
inmost soul (éatimis anim visceribus), and once 
conceived, never to lose Him. Amen.” 

In the colloquy Erasmus says he made two 
journeys to Walsingham, which seems very impro- 
bable; and there is a strong presumption that 
what he relates of the second visit is the fruit of 
his own imagination. The colloquy is divided 
into two parts, dinner intervening. 

A good morning’s work had now been done ; 
the hammer and nails and ladder had been pro- 
cured, the Greek ode hung up, and the prayer to 
our Ladye repeated. Erasmus, exhausted with 
acting the part of a pilgrim, re/igéonis ergo, and 
with his labours, went off to dinner, doubtless at 
the principal hostelry, for although audax omnia 
perfeti, he would scarcely have had the impudence 
to intrude himself upon the hospitality of the 
Canons his former brethren, when he had secretly 
resolved, in his mind, to make them the subject 
of his own coarse sarcasm. It is to be hoped that 
the landlord had not degenerated from the repu- 
tation which his predecessors enjoyed during the 
previous century, as John] Amundesham has re- 
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lated ; and that he received the conceited Dutch- 
man as an illustrious stranger, and fashioned his 
little bill accordingly. 

What follows, Erasmus professes to relate as 
having occurred on his second visit to Walsing- 
ham. After dinner he returned to the priory- 
church ; the ostensible motive was to enquire for 
the history of an object which, he says, was shown 
there as a relic of our Blessed Layde’s milk. 
After indulging in his usual language, he casually 
remarks that he was just about to leave the 
church, when “up come some of the mystagog?,"® 
who cast side looks at us, point at us with their 
fingers, run up to us, retire, come back again, nod 
to us, and seem as if they would like to say ‘ How 
d’ye do?’ to us, if they had the courage.” Erasmus, 
according to his own account, was pleasant, and 
looked benignantly on them and smiled—soberly, 
of course ; he had enjoyed his little dinner, and 
was not suffering from a surfeit of Norfolk pippins. 
He was in a high good humour. “At length one 
comes up and asks me my name. I giveit. Am I, 
then, he, who two years previously had nailed up 
a votive inscription written in Hebrew? The 
very man, said I,” thus telling a lie, of which he 
convicts himself in the next lines. “Do you, 
then, write Hebrew?” enquires Meredimus. ‘“ Oh, 
dear, no!” replies Ogygrus, i.e. Erasmus, “ but 
these ‘muffs’ call everything Hebrew which they 
don’t understand.” 7° 

Presently the Sub-Prior appears; and, like a 
true English gentleman, he courteously greets the 
visitor to Walsingham. “ He told me,” says the 
vulgar Dutchman, “how many persons have 
laboriously exerted themselves, guantopere sudatum 
est a multis, to read those verses; how many 
spectacles had been wiped to no purpose. When- 
ever any aged doctor in theology or in the law 


78 I give the word which Erasmus uses. Mystagogis is employed by Cicero, and 
means one who shows the rarities of a temple to strangers. I am unable to say 
whether the A/ystagogi of Walsingham were lay-brothers of the Priory, or externs, 
corresponding to the modern vergers. Erasmus says that the Canons themselves did 
not act as showmen, perhaps, in reality to let it be inferred that he was considered a 
person of consequence since the Sub-Prior came to him. 

79 Sed isti guidguid non intelligunt Hebraicum vocant. As the word ‘‘ muff” is 
now given in Bellow’s most excellent Bona-fide Pocket Dictionary of the French and 
English Languages (London: Triibner & Co.),—I presume its use is so far warranted 
as to be placed in the mouth of Erasmus. 
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had arrived, he was taken to the tablet; one said 
the letters were Arabic, another that they were 
no letters at all; finally one was found who could 
read the title! This was written in Roman words 
and letters, but in uncials. The verses were 
written in Greek uncials, which, at first sight, 
appear to resemble Roman ones. On being 
requested, I gave the meaning of the verses in 
Latin, construing them word for word.” 

This is the key to the real purport of the 
carmen votivum, and the main, if not the sole, 
motive of his visit to Walsingham, under the 
cloak of a pilgrim, ve/igionis ergo. As Homer 
says— 

eacOpbs yap mor xeivocg bums Atdwo rvAnovu, 

bs 3¢ trepov mutv xedder vd Qpeciv, GAA d: Batesr.% 


It was intended as a display of his fancied 
superior learning, and Walsingham was selected 
as being the most frequented spot in all England, 
as indeed Erasmus mentions, and often visited by 
foreign pilgrims. On this hitherto unchallenged 
evidence of his, many writers have not hesitated 
to hold up the worthy Augustinian Canons of 
Walsingham to scorn for their excessive ignorance, 
and to base upon it a wholesale conclusion that 
the other religious houses of England were in no 
better condition ; a conclusion which it is impos- 
sible to draw from what Erasmus has written. I 
will admit that Greek was not so generally taught 
then as it now is; but no one will venture to 
affirm that Greek was absolutely unknown at Oxford 
and at Cambridge. Therefore, what amount of 
belief is to be given to Erasmus’s sweeping charge 
against the aged doctors in theology and in the 
law, all of whom were University men? for the 
charge is quite as heavy against them as against 
the canons of Walsingham. Certain it is that the 
Augustinians understood Latin, if the evidence of 
Erasmus is received, for he says: “On being 
requested, I gave the meaning of the verses in 
Latin, construing them word for word.” But it 
may be suggested that young Robert Aldrich was 
at hand, and may have acted as interpreter of the 
Latin. Possibly; but all that Erasmus says of 
his capabilities is, that he was well skilled in 


80 [liad ix, 312, 313. 
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German. Another most essential point has been 
overlooked, because the real bearing of the 
Roman uncial letters is not understood. At the 
time when Erasmus hung up his ode, Roman 
letters were scarcely, if at all, known in England. 
They would have been a novelty at Walsingham, 
as elsewhere, for all the printing in the land was in 
black letter, and therefore it would be no proof of 
ignorance to be unacquainted with Roman uncials. 
Not very long ago, in the sale of Mr. Bragge’s 
splendid collection of illuminated manuscripts, a 
breviary which had belonged to the last Prior of 
Walsingham, Richard Vowell, and contained a fair 
amount of pretty flower pattern, was sold for 
1267, The ode of Erasmus would not have 
fetched as many farthings. In all likelihood this 
breviary had been written and illuminated in the 
scriptorium of the Priory. Yet there are now 
many educated men who would be utterly unable 
to read one line of it, and to whom a column of 
black letter, printed with contractions, would be 
so much Hebrew. It would be very unfair for 
palzographists and antiquaries to charge them 
with ignorance on that account ; nevertheless, this 
is the reasoning of Erasmus. And this being said, 
I gladly take leave of Erasmus and Erasmus his 


ode. 
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